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HIS is a reduced facsimile 
of the page advertisement 
in colors appearing in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of April 17. 








And every lad 
may be 


Aladdin 


Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer live 
the Knights of the Round Table; 
Pirates of Treasure Island, and the 


ive gentiemen of ly anhoe. 


will be part of your boy's life 





if only you are wise. Whatever 
e your bed-room may have, put 
books and an Edison Mazpa lamp at 


For a lamp is a magic thing. By its 
light every lad may be Aladdin. He 


opens his book, touches the lamp, and 





OF, L. W. of G. E, Co Th econd of a series patnted by NORMAN ROCKWELL for the Edison Lamp Works. 


ACKED by Mazpa Service, centered in the great best in lighting. Each lamp is wrapped in a distinctive 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric “His Only Rival’”’ wrapper—and this as well as the 
Company, and by forty years of continuous develop- — name Edison Mazpa etched on each lamp is your assur- 


ment, Edison Mazpa lamps represent the latest and ance of lighting quality and service. 


Use Edison MAzb4 lamps for every lighting purpose. 
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for the Farmer”—A 


“An 8-Hour Day 
Challenge to the Electrical Industry 


F DIRECT concern to the electrical industry is the 


recent declaration of the master of the National 
Grange, that 


So far as the farmer is concerned, agricultural conditions in 


America cannot offer the slightest hope of lower food prices. This 
is the declaration of the National Grange, which sees no reason 
-why its members should slave long hours, seven days a week, to 
supply cheap food to the other workers of the country, who enjoy 
short hours and unlimited opportunity for rest and pleasure. 

Speaking as the largest and best established farmers’ organiza- 
‘tion in America, the grange hereby notifies the world that the 
farmers do not intend to keep responding to the call, “Produce, 
produce, produce!’ ‘so long as other lines adopt as their slogan, 
“Reduce, reduce, reduce!” 


How does this ultimatum of the farmer to the world 
become a challenge to the electrical industry? Simply 
‘because the electrical man holds in his hands the means 
for keeping farm production up to a level necessary to 
supply a world’s demands and at the same time satis- 
fying the farmer’s legitimate demands for a shorter 
working day and better living conditions. Electricity, 
applied to its full utilization powers, is the answer. 

Electricity on the farm will do these things: It will 
enable fewer men to do more work in less time; it will 
consequently reduce the cost of farm labor and the cost 
of food for the rest of the world, and it will give the 
farmer the opportunity for leisure, rest and recreation 
which he craves. The farmer is ready to be shown these 
things. Is the electrical dealer ready to show him? 

The master of the grange concluded: 


There are five very definite things that may be expected to have 
an effect on the production of the world’s food: 
1. A more direct and less expensive system of distribution. 
2. The removal of all artificial restrictions upon the sale of 
—_— re 
FP lengthened industrial day, with honest service for wages 


ai ia. 

4. Increased dividends on farm investment, which will enable 
their owners to meet the wage scale of competing occupations. 

5. Increasing social and educational privileges in rural com- 
munities. 


And it remains for ‘the electrical industry to prove 
to the farmer and to the world that the grange master’s 
list omitted the most vitally important factor of all: 


6. The full utilization of electricity in the 


field, barn and 
home duties on the farm. 








But Be Sure He Must Buy on Time 








HEN Tom, Dick and Harry buy on time, Mr. 

Electrical Dealer, do you know what happens? 
You take their first cash payments and contracts and 
extend credit to the three buyers for their balances; 
they take the goods. You send their payment contracts 
to the financing company which is backing your time- 
payment business. That company sends you cash for 
part or all of the deferred balance and collects from 
Tom, Dick and Harry when payments become due. 
But where does the financing company get its money 
to cash the contracts for you in advance of the peri- 
odic payments? Did you ever stop to think of that? 
Probably the money comes in part from the company’s 
working capital, but probably a large part of it comes 
directly or indirectly from the banks of the country. In 
other words, your time-payment business is possible 
largely because the financing companies are heavy re- 
cipients of bank credit. 


BANKS ARE TIGHTENING UP ON CREDIT 


Now, suppose the banks of the country start to tighten 
up on credits. And suppose the dealer demands on the 
financing companies exceed the shrinking ability of these 
companies to buy and pay cash for your contracts. The 
financing company is pinched between bank and dealer. 

This is exactly what is now happening. What are 
you going to do about it, Mr. Electrical Dealer? 

Do this. Sell for cash in full whenever possible. Sell 
on time payments when you must, but be sure that Tom, 
Dick and Harry do have to buy on time, and by all 
means make reasonably sure that they will be able to 
meet their payments if a greater tightness results from 
the present effort of the banks to deflate our danger- 
ously expanded credit. 

If you do this, it will lessen the demands on the 
financing companies, make it easier for them to buy 
your necessary contracts, permit you to continue selling 


“on time, and get business on a sounder financial basis. 
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Back on 


the Farms, Mr. Electrical Dealer! 





$100 
PROSPECTS 


The 7,000,000 
Wired Homes inside 
City Limits 





A farm-lighting plant sells for around $500. Allow- 
ing $100 to $150 for wiring buildings and barns, $150 
for a washing machine, and due amounts for other ap- 
pliances and labor-saving applications of electricity (in- 
cluding an electric pumping system), the electrical pur- 
chases of the average farmer will advantageously total 
$1,000. Contrast with this the average sales of elec- 
trical goods for the United States—about $18 per capita 
—making for the average family of five in a wired city 
home an expenditure of less than $100. 


$1000 
PROSPECTS 


The 7,000,000 
Farms of the 
United States 











During 1920 the farmers of America will buy 900,000 
automobiles. Three million other farmers already have 


cars. 

The 1920 sales of farm-lighting plants is expected to 
reach 100,000—surely a modest bogey considering that 
every farmér automobile owner is a prospect for a farm- 
lighting plant. 

The $100 prospects for electric appliance sales are in 
the cities. The 31.000 prospects for lighting plants and 
labor-saving accessories are back on the farms! 
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The Farm-Light Dealer of the Future 


ARM LIGHTING has assumed a new and 
greater significance within the last year. 
That section of the industry devoted to 
the manufacture and sale of engine-driven 
plants has grown in importance. Selling forces 
have expanded. Production has increased. New 


lines are entering the field, new types have been. 


put on the market, and there is abounding confi- 
dence for the growth of the farm-lighting plant 
business in the future. And now a new branch, 
born of an idea conceived on the battle fields of 
France, is speedily coming into a place of promi- 
nence. 

This new branch, which is devoted to making 
and selling farm power and light substations for 
attaching to central-station transmission lines, is a 
healthy youngster. Already, with the spring of 
1920, electrical dealers and central stations are 
being given opportunities to sell any one of several 
such standard farm-substation equipments. 

What does all this mean to the farm-plant 
dealer? 

“High line competition,” some one may answer. 
And that answer may be right, unless the dealer 
is business man enough to see the field for each 
type of equipment and to sell, himself, each type 
of equipment in its field. 


HERE should never be competition between 

individual plants and central-station high- 
tension service. There will not be competition if 
present farm-plant dealers decide to handle both 
types of equipment and determine to sell the cus- 
tomer that apparatus which will best meet his 
needs and will best satisfy his desires. 

When that time comes the farm-plant dealer will 
be a merchant with a real line of goods to sell. 
He will have an electric lighting equipment small 
enough to compete with the coal-oil lamps in a cot- 
tage and he will have a farm power and light 
plant big enough to handle all farm power that is 
operated with reasonable continuity. And these 
larger plants are bringing the standard pressure 
of 110 volts into farm service. The farm-plant 
dealer of the future will have water-handling 


systems for deep wells and for shallow wells. In 
addition to this he will have the usual line of 
motor-driven devices and heating appliances ordi- 
narily sold for city use plus other electrified ap- 
pliances, such as incubators and churns, that can 
be sold in the country better than in the city. In 
other words he will have enough merchandise to 
sell so that he will not be forced to handle a side 
line to help carry his overhead unless he wants to. 


O THE DEALER the present development of 

the farm-lighting business means a broader 
line of merchandise, with a plant or a substation 
for every purpose and an appliance to electrify 
every menial household and barn-lot task. This 
broader line gives the dealer an opportunity to 
open a centrally located store and to build a 
specialty sales organization. Thus equipped and 
with a greater variety of things to attract each 
customer, greater volume and greater net profits 
must result. 

But, as already pointed out, there should be no 
competition between farm-light isolated plants 
and central-station “high-line” service. Each has 
its own field, and the sales of each type of outfit 
actually help promote sales of the other. Farm- 
light plants educate the countryside for central- 
station service later. And every farmer’s line 
promoted by a central-station opens up surround- 
ing prospects for isolated plants—making it pos- 
sible for the dealer to go in and reap a harvest 
selling farm-light plants to the farmers who have 
learned to want electric light but whom the central 
station cannot reach economically. 

One kind of farm-lighting outfit helps sell the 
other. Each farm plant and each substation in- 
stalled aids in spreading the main idea of elec- 
tricity on the farm. And moreover, each farm- 
outfit dealer or agent will prosper most when there 
are two or three others working in his territory, 
all helping to sell the electrical idea to the farmers. 
Every plant and outfit sold helps sell more plants 
and outfits, and the onby competition is ignorance 
of the manifold uses and blessings of electricity 
on the farm! 
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Three kinds of power were tried on this farm, but, as may be noted from the picture, the windmill and the gas: 
engine have been abandoned and electricity is winning out 


Klectricity on Western Farms 


Where One-Twelfth of the Population Uses One-Fifth of the Eleetric Power Generated 
and Where Being a Farmer Is Synonymous with Owning am Automobile, an 
Electric Pumping Plant and an Electric Washing Machine 


ORTY dollars per capita spent 
f=: electric appliances and elec- 

tric service is the record of the 
West, and this in an area which is 
largely rural in character. With one- 
fourth of the area of the United 
States the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains has one-twelfth of its 
population, but it uses one-fifth of 
the power generated in the entire 
country. This is an evidence of 
prosperity, a well-being which largely 
centers in the rich farming districts 
of the country, where being a farmer 
is synonymous with owning an auto- 
mobile, a pumping plant and an elec- 
tric washing machine. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
WeEstT DOUBLES ENERGY 
CONSUMPTION 
In 1915 it was reckoned that 


190,141 hp. was used on the farms 
of California alone. One power com- 
pany has doubled its load since that 
time, a condition which is character- 
istic of the phenomenal agricultural 
development of the West. Even dur- 
ing the war time, when power com- 
pany extensions were limited, the 
Southern California Edison Com- 


By ROBERT SIBLEY 


pany added 70,683 hp. in one year 
to its lines, which involved a load of 
899 pumps used for irrigation. 
Power generated at the Roosevelt 
Dam was used in 1918 to irrigate 
34,500 acres of land in the Salt 
River Valley, Arizona. Since that 
time 30,000 more acres have been 
added to those thus served. At the 
present time the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corporation, which serves 
the San Joaquin Valley region of 
California, has 2,000 applications on 
hand which it is unable to fill until 
construction work now under way 
brings in additional power. Of these 
1,200 are for farm service and 600 
for pumping installations which will 
bring new land under cultivation and 
mean the development of new house- 
holds, with all their demands for 
wiring, lamps and appliances. 
Startling figures recently given 
out by the State Water Commission 
of California show that water appli- 
cations for the last six months in 
that state contemplate’ bringing 
fresh land under cultivation which 
in area is equal to one-half all that 
now irrigated in the state. It is 
safe to estimate, therefore, that the 


figures for the utilization of elec- 
tricity on the farm have practically 
doubled since 1915, or that the fig- 
ure for California would now stand 
somewhere in tne neighborhood of 
380,000 hp. and that for the West 
nearer 700,000 hp. 


$10,000,000 FoR HOUSEHOLD 
APPLIANCES 


This means over $50,000,000 spent 
annually by farmers for electrical 
machinery and appliances in the 
western region, as well as an enor- 
mous revenue to central stations. Of 
the horsepower installed it is figured 
that 80 per cent represents motor 
equipment and 20 peg cent household 
appliances and miscellaneous appli- 
cations, which gives an indication of 
the channels through which this 
money is destined to flow. 

The farmer on the whole is a good 
prospect for electricity. The very 
fact that he invests so largely in 
farm-lighting plants, going to such 
expense for the initial installation, 
shows that he values the conveniences 
of electricity even more than his city 
brother. He has been so well told 


the value of electricity on his farm 
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that on the western coast, at least, 
it is no longer a question of finding 
customers to use the power which is 
developed, but of obtaining power 
to meet the demands, which are 
growing at a rate beyond the possi- 
bilities of construction. 

Natural resources are the basis of 
western development. It has been 
worked out as a ratio which can be 
applied to this district that the farm 
development comes first and that for 
every home thus established in the 
country two develop in the city to 
meet its needs. In general the west- 
ern region is possessed of wonder- 
fully fertile soil, and the sunshine, 
absence of summer rains and of 
seasonal frosts make it an ideal agri- 
cultural possibility if supplied with 
the proper amount of water. High 
mountains store the snows, which 
melt during the summer and flow 
down through the rivers and irri- 
gating ditches to be used as needed 
throughout the year. 

Unfortunately, however, dry years 
and a lack of adequate mountain 
storage have introduced an element 
of uncertainty into the farming 
game, so that not until the advent of 
electric pumping, which has opened 
up the vast storehouses of under- 
ground water, did the farmer feel 
safe in setting out his land in too 
valuable a type of crops. The change 
from alfalfa to vineyards and fig 
lands, which has been a feature of 
recent years, has largely been due 
to the reliability of the electric 
pumping plant to furnish water for 
irrigation as needed. Western agri- 





its lines. 

















The first thing the farmer invests in is an electric pumping plant; the second, 
a washing machine for his wife. 





cultural figures are confined largely 
to such crops as fruit and nuts, which 
vield the highest return per acre of 
almost any type of farm product. 

It produces 17 per cent of the coun- 
try’s wheat, 15 per cent of the cat- 
tle, 25 per cent of the orchard fruit 
and 47 per cent of the nuts. The 
cultivation of certain products, such 
for instance as raisin grapes, is 
almost confined to this region. 


NEW TYPES OF CROPS HAVE FOL- 
LOWED ELECTRIC PUMPING 


An instance of the service of elec- 
tric pumping to this prosperity is 
seen in the development of the rice 





te 


Electricity has so saturated the rural districts served by the Utah Power & Light 
Company that the company now boasts one washing machine for every: five homes on 


This electrically operated kitchen was part of the power company’s display 


at the state fair. 


industry. About $27,000,000 worth 
of rice was grown in California in 
1919, an industry which did not 
start until 1912 and which has relied 
almost entirely upon electric pump- 
ing to create the conditions neces- 
sary for its success. An interesting 
feature of this product is the fact 
that it is grown best on land which 
is absolutely unfit for any other agri- 
cultural use. Soil should contain 
about 50 per cent clay and hard pan 
should be close to the surface, so as 
to conserve the water and permit 
of flooding the land without too 
much waste. Between Tehama and 
Knights Landing on the Sacramento 
River alone there are about eighty 
pumping plants serving this indus- 
try, with a combined total capacity 
of about 3,300 second-feet and re- 
quiring about 10,000 hp. in electric 
motors. During the last year, when 
a failure of the rice crop in Japan 
brought about a famine, the aston- 
ishing situation of rice being 
shipped from the Far West to the 
Far East arose for the first time. 
Cotton is another industry which 
has grown to considerable dimensions 
in the Southwest upon electrically 
irrigated areas. Closely allied with 
the development of this industry is 
the growth of the electrically oper- 
ated cotton gins and factories for 
the gutilization of by-products. In 
fact, all through the agricultural 
regions of the West interesting and 
legitimate industrial development is 
going on hand in hand with the 
production of the raw product. 
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The great refrigerating plants 
which provide the ice necessary for 
fruit shipment, for instance, form 
one of the largest individual loads 
which the power companies that 
serve this region have. Packing 
plants are almost universally elec- 
trically operated and the develop- 
ment of by-products from seeds and 
other waste products has given rise 

















“Embryo corn kings overwhelmed by their 
crops.” All the land needs is water. When 
electricity gives it that the soil yields such 
rich returns that the western farmer is 
enabled to use three times as much elec- 
tricity as his brother of the Hast. 





to an entirely new group of indus- 
tries which depend upon electricity 
for their motive power. 


THE WESTERN FARMER IS ENCOUR- 
AGED TO USE ELECTRICITY 


In the Northwest several instances 
have developed where electricity has 
been used for drainage rather than 
irrigation of farm lands. No survey 
of the use of elecricity on the farms 
of the West would be complete with- 
out reference to the Minidoka project 
of Idaho, which handles the greatest 
amount of water with electric pumps 
of any individual project in the 
world. The fall of the water here 
on its way to irrigate agricultural 
lands is used to generate electricity, 


. which is later used to pump water 


upon other lands higher in elevation. 
Utah, with its arid but fertile lands, 
is in much the position of California 
in the importance of electric pump- 
ing for its irrigation, and the Pa- 
cific Southwest is already developing 
in the areas thus served and becom- 
ing one of the richest agricultural 
regions of the West. 

The extensive use of electricity on 
western farms must in large meas- 


.ure be credited to the progressive 


policy which has been adopted by 


western power companies and public 
utility commissions alike in the 
granting of generous rates to the 
farmer. One instance is on record 
where a western company built its 
lines 31 miles across the desert to 
serve a customer who offered a con- 
tract of 125 hp. In every way the 
small installation is encouraged, a 
fact which is largely responsible for 
the development of large power users 
as well as the high average total in 
electric consumption among the 
farmers of the West. 





The Appliances that Farmers Buy 


“wafor appliances can be seen by a 

glance at the figures on appliance 
sales made public by one farm-light- 
ing plant manufacturer who sells 
electrical goods, a part of which he 
manufactures and a part of which 
he handles on a jobbing basis. Here 
is a record of a part of this firm’s 
1918 and 1919. business: 


ACCESSORY ORDERS RECEIVED 


Goer eonians of the farm field 


1918 1919 

DN eirndiss oaks du abaddwe cans 7,200 10,157 
NEN opie se Doe eat parsers 71,208 121,168 
SS goo kai duis s10.bs6 4's eisiera o's 3,39 096 
Heating Gevices. ......6.ss00ss 18,600 32,722 
Vacuum cleaners................ 2,050 790 
Washing machines............... 700 3,542 
Total number of accessory orders.. ..... 20,333 
Plant ordersinsame period....... 27,480 37,971 

Analysis of these figures shows 


some mighty interesting things 
about what farmers buy, or rather 
what farm-plant salesmen are able 
to sell them. For instance there 
were in 1919 only two-thirds as 
many accessory orders as_ plant 
orders. About every third farmer 
who bought a plant bought a fan. 
An average of only three fixtures 


was sold with each plant. Only one 
in every nine plant buyers buys a 
motor, while nearly every plant 
buyer buys a heating device of some 
kind. About one in every nine buys 
a vacuum cleaner or a washing ma- 
chine, but washing-machine sales 
seem to be gaining more rapidly than 
do the sales of cleaners. 

On the whole from these figures 
it would appear that the farm plant 
dealers are not very good salesmen 
of electrical devices. But this is not 
an entirely accurate analysis of the 
real facts, for it is quite certain that 
the dealers who sold those 37,971 
plants also sold appliances which 


‘they purchased from sources other 


than the company which manufac- 
tured the plants. 


These figures are a_ sufficient 
indication, however, that the oppor- 
tunities for electrical sales on the 
farm are open in remarkable quan- 
tities. Development of proper lines 
to meet these opportunities in a 
better way is sure to come. 





Your Part in the Job of 


Standardizing Plugs and Receptacles 





1. The Contractor’s part is to install and sell only standard and interchange- 
able forms of outlets and plugs and to urge his customers to have all existing 


outlets not standard replaced. 


2. The Jobber can help by ordering and carrying in stock only standard 


interchangeable outlets. 


8. The Manufacturer of outlets will do much for the cause if he will confine 


his production and sales to standard outlets. 


The appliance manufacturer can 


show his talent for teamwork by equipping his devices with separable plugs of 
prong design that will fit any standard outlet. 

4. The Central Station Man can spread among his own customers and the 
public in general the gospel of “Standard interchangeable outlets and plugs.” 
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This is the “Booth Electric,” staged by the Fort Smith lighting 
company during a recent fair at Fort Smith. Wide attention 
was aroused by the “electric baby spanking machine,” seen at 
the right of the picture. This useful household device Mr. Lovejoy 
improvised for the occasion from a few odd cranks and wheels 
around the company’s office, but the device attracted great in- 
terest locally and from newspaper writers all over America. 





Co-operative advertising is also a specialty of the Fort Smith 
co-operators. At Christmas time a Co-operative Electric News 
was issued, those joining the electric light company in this full- 
page spread being the Ross Electric Company, Southern Electric 
Company, the Fort Smith Electrical Supply Company, the Masters 
Electric Company and the H. A. Vesey Electric Company. Why 
not try this kind of co-operation in your town? 


How They Co-operate in Arkansas 


Eighteen Months of Shoulder-to-Shoulder Work by Central Station and Contractor-Dealers at Fort 
Smith Has Resulted in a Quarter-Million Dollars of New Business and a 
Host of Friends for the Local Electrical Interests 


Read this first. Get into the spirit of this man Lovejoy—then read his article! 


This is a purely personal story, and as such it 
carries the thrill of real human experience, the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of successful selling and 
the satisfied feeling of a job well done. And just 
to make it more personal we’re going to let you get 
acquainted with Lovejoy first, by having you read 
the letter he wrote back when our Chicago editor, 
L. C. Spake, first asked for this story.—EDITOR. 


My DEAR SPAKE: 


If you but knew the hours and hours of patient 
work required to get this mob in line down here; 
the slippery kilowatts consumed at night planning, 


scheming, preparing; the thousands of miles driven 
over highways and by-ways on the engineer’s seat 
of a bounding flivver; the endless telephoning, talk- 
ing, persuading, figuring, advising, counseling, ar- 
bitrating, co-operating; eighteen months, eighteen 
hours per day—58,320 beautiful hourlets devoted 
to making them believe my middle name is “Elec- 
tricity,” and then you ask me to write on how 
*twas done. If I didn’t think so doggone much of 
you, I believe I would have to pass, because with 
me, old boy, the writing of it is a damsight harder 
than the doing of it. However, below is the best 
general idea I can give. 





By C. C. Lovejoy 


Commercial Manager Fort Smith Light & Traction Company 


tensive co-operation. Yes, broth- 

er, in Arkansas, eighteen months 
of it, and we have found it very suc- 
cessful. 

Not long ago I sent an inquiry to 
our five contractor-dealers asking if 
the co-operation given during the 
past eighteen months has been satis- 
factory. In answer these good peo- 
ple put on their writing clothes and 
handed me enough “good will” ma- 
terial for a dozen articles on co-oper- 
ation. Each writer wanted to show 
me just how much he appreciated the 
co-operation given him, and he wrote 
accordingly. 

When I arrived in Fort Smith I 
found an excellent central station and 


[: Arkansas we’ve been trying in- 


five contractor-dealers doing busi- 
ness, and all eager for more business. 
Good will “co-operation” started 
right then. 

That we have popularized elec- 
tricity here more than ever before; 
that in eighteen months we have 
secured $250,000 worth of motor 
merchandise and contracting busi- 
ness at a profit to all; that we have 
added 3,000 hp. in new business to 
our lines; that we have made bzliev- 
ers of an entire community, with 
complaints becoming more scarce 
every day, should convince any skep- 
tic that honest “co-operation” is 
really worth while. 

“A quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of business, not such a rec- 


ord,” some one may say. Possibly 
not for some cities, but consider a 
moment. Select any one of the small 
cities in the United States with a 
population of approximately 35,000, 
not southern or southwestern cities, 
but good old representative cities of 
the North and East. Consider the 
difference of existing environment; 
of climate (last summer for days we 
had the highest temperature in the 
United States except Phoenix, 
Ariz.) ; the difference in population, 
considering we have _ one-fourth 
negroes; compare our $250,000 worth 
of business done with the per capita 
of buying population; compare the 
actual business in motors sold, appli- 
ances, wiring and fixtures with the 
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$250,000 worth or the $7.14 per 
capita sold in Fort Smith, and then 
compare the relations that exist be- 
tween central station and contractor- 
dealers. 

If you still want to compare, and 
think co-operation a myth, just imag- 
ine your city in a class with Fort 
Smith, where three distributing com- 
panies wholesale natural gas for in- 
dustrial purposes as low as 10 cents 
per 1,000 cu.ft., and yet out of 137 
different industries there is not one 
but what is using at least one motor 
and up to hundreds of horsepower in 
motors; compare, further, 3,000 hp. 
in new business added in eighteen 
months to our lines, thousands of 
appliances introduced into the homes, 
and prospects for the future increas- 
ing every day. That’s our record of 
eighteen months of co-operation be- 
tween central station and contractor. 


dealer. Does it pay? Yes, I know 
so. 


CO-OPERATION ADDED 3,000 HP. OF 
INDUSTRIAL Motor LOAD 


The addition of 3,000 hp. in indus- 
trial new business speaks for itself— 
co-operation accomplished it. Just 
plain, unadulterated co-operation 
combined with stimulating electrical 
advertising and central-station sales 
ability. We have sacrificed nothing, 
the profits we have made through the 
sale of motors and appliances have 
paid every department expense, and 
through co-operating we have helped 
the contractors make money and se- 
cured their good will. 

Not only have the contractors co- 
operated on sales but they have saved 
the company many dollars through 
reporting what they are working on. 

One notable instance of this has 
been the saving in service wires, 
which the company runs from the 
street. Heretofore the contractors 
poked the inside service out anywhere 
they wanted to, and sometimes the 
company had to circle a building in 
order to connect up. Now we say 
where we want that service to come 
out. 

If there is still doubt as to the 
commercial value of co-operation ask 
the southwestern jobbers of St. 
Louis, Memphis or Dallas what they 
think of Fort Smith. Ask the Gen- 
eral Electric or Westinghouse com- 
panies about power in Fort Smith, 
and I’ll gamble you will get the finest 
oration on co-operation you ever 
heard. 

The best proof of the success of 
our kind of co-operation, however, is 


the contractors’ belief in us. We've 
played the game square with them. 
There is no question here as to 
whether we merchandise. We sup- 
ply every motor that is sold in Fort 
Smith, but if the contractor puts the 
deal over we allow him a commission 
as large as his profit would be were 
he to deliver the motor f.o.b. Fort 
Smith and to the job. We buy appli- 
ances in quantities large enough to 





You'll Agree, 
Mr. Central-Station 
Man, with This? 


AVE you realized that 
H every contractor-dealer 

in your city is a personal 
salesman (without pay) for your 
central station; preaching the 
gospel of your business, working 
for your profit; that every élec- 
trician he employs can be made 
a good salesman for you; that 
their wives and their children, 
relatives and friends can all be 
made boosters that will build up 
your load, stop unfair criticism 
of the electric-lighting company, 
and put electricity over? 











supply what they may need, in many 
cases saving them money through our 
large purchases. If we hear of a job 
we immediately notify them, plan 
with them, help them. If a campaign 
is planned we take all of them in on 
it; there’s no price cutting, haggling, 
dirty underhand competition. They’re 
all making money and our load’s in- 
creasing. 

There is no printed contract used 
between the contractors and our- 
selves. This is Arkansas, and we’re 
all honest and trusting, you know. 

The sales are handled in a variety 
of ways. If it is a time sale we take 
a contract with the purchaser and 
credit the contractor with his com- 
mission. Or we may sell the motor 


outright to the contractor less 10 © 


per cent, or bill the purchaser and 
let the contractor collect and remit us 
our proportion. We have never yet 
had a single argument. 


LET CENTRAL-STATION EMPLOYEES 
AND LOCAL CONTRACTORS HELP! 


How this co-operative movement 
has progressed from stage to stage, 
how the results were accomplished, 


is another tale, too long for this 


article, but there is a thought I would 
like to get over to all central stations. 


Have you realized the immense 
amount of sales material there is in 
your own employees, not for actual 
sales work, but for boosting? Co- 
operation, like charity, should begin 
at home. 

Have you realized that every con- 
tractor-dealer in your city is a per- 
sonal salesman (without pay) for 
your central station; preaching the 
gospel of your business, working for 
your profit; that every electrician he 
employs can be made a good sales- 
man; that their wives and their chil- 
dren, relatives and friends can all be 
made boosters that will build up your 
load, stop unfair company criticism 
and put electricity over? 

There is no secret formula for un- 
locking the doors of co-operation. 
The prime requisite, I should say, is 
the ability to appreciate the other 
fellow’s point of view, to talk his 
kind of talk and think his kind of 
thoughts; to anticipate his desires 


and lend a helping hand: toward their 
attainment. 


STUDYING THE FIELD .AND 
GETTTING ACQUAINTED 


When I first arrived in Fort Smith 
I studied the town, its people, their 
characteristics. I noted their expres- 
sion, their method of buying; I spent 
hours around the stores. I talked 
with preachers, doctors, lawyers, offi- 
cials, business men. I personally 
went out on trouble calls that took 
me to the homes. I analyzed, planned 
and prepared. 

To our own employees (about 200) 
I gave considerable thought. To 
those I did not meet by introduction 
I made a special trip to meet. Before 
a week was up I knew personally 
every employee of the company. 
Shortly after this I mailed to each a 
letter stating that I had a regular 
he-man’s job on my hands, a moun- 
tain to move, so to speak, the moun- 
tain in this case being the sale of 
power, light, motors and appliances. 
I explained to them that I needed 
their co-operation; that co-operation 
between employees of large corpora- 
tions was just as necessary today to 
put the punch into business as it 
was for the Stone Age folks to co- 
operate to secure food and shelter. 

In answer, this force of fellow em- 
ployees stepped into the front rank, 
put their shoulders to the wheel and 
we started rolling. Prospect names 
for power and light and motors and 
appliances came to my desk daily, 
the meter men brought them, the 
line gang brought them, the street 
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One of the contractor-dealer’s stores in Fort Smith. 


Its proprietors, the Masters Electric 


Company, “believe” in their locai electric light company and in their fellow contractor- 


dealers, and these other folks believe in the Masters Electric Company. 


Which is 


another way of saying ‘‘co-operation.” 





car boys came in with them, the 
office force, gas department, power 
house men, car barn men, every last 
one of them from “grunt” to ‘“‘gen- 
eral manager” came through with 
names, and the mountain started to 
move with the greatest, grandest 
spirit of co-operation you ever saw. 

. News of our activity traveled fast, 
sales began to count up, our electri- 
cians told other electricians, these 
electricians told their contractor em- 
ployers, and the contractor-dealers 
began to sit up and listen. 

Several conferences with the con- 
tractors took place. I explained to 
each of them that “Electricity” was 
my middle name; that I was here for 
the good of the cause in general, to 
sell goods and build a load for my 
company, and that I was willing to 
co-operate with them to the fullest 
extent toward the increase of their 
business, if they would co-operate 
with me. That they have co-operated 
is proved by the business secured 
throughout this period. Every day I 
still receive from my fellow em- 
ployees the names of prospects. It’s 
an endless chain, once started. 

Confidence — co-operation—service 
—advertising, that is all there is to 
it. Lend a hand, talk their kind of 
talk, think their kind of thoughts. 
These things will bring the results 
of real co-operation, in your town 
just as in Fort Smith. 


Some Demand and Consump- 
tion Figures on Farm Loads 
for Central Stations 


By L. C. SPAKE 


The attitude of the central station 
toward the new type of farm-plant 
dealer who sells farm-lighting sub- 
stations will be an important factor 
in that dealer’s success. The utility 
must have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the farm dealer’s prob- 
lems and his intentions if the farm 
dealer is to get energy for the 
lines he can build to connect to its 
mains. It seems, however, that a 
large part of this problem will 
vanish when two mistaken concep- 
tions about farm electric service are 
corrécted. 

These have to do first with prices 
and second with the quantity of serv- 
ice or “kilowatt demand” necessary 
for the farmer. The matter of price 
has always been a stumbling block 
for the utility companies, mainly 
because they lacked the courage to 
charge enough. This idea is slowly 
giving way, however, to one more 
economically sound. The electric 
light companies which are now most 
successful in handling farm-line 
business are getting $60 to $96 a 
year minimum charges and are giv- 
ing the farm customers from 400 


to 500 kw.-hr. per year for this 
amount. This is usually handled 
through a 3-kw. transformer. 


THREE KILOWATTS IS ENOUGH 


In this way the company car 
make a fair profit and the farmer is 
encouraged to use enough energy to 
get some service out of his equip- 
ment. This encouragement is impor- 
tant, for the farmer is mentally so 
constituted that he hesitates to use 
a quantity of energy beyond his 
minimum. 

The question of the quantity of 
electric service needed on the farm 
is also approaching solution. About 
3 kw. is enough. The idea that it 
is necessary to provide line and 


transformer capacity to handle 
threshing machines and ensilage 
cutters is about to be exploded. 


These are not logically electrical 
jobs. They are jobs of high demand 
factor and low load factor. © They 
should be conceded to the gasoline 
tractor and to the time-honored 
steam engine. The electrical in- 
stallation should claim, however, all 
of the small power that is operated 
with a reasonable degree of con- 
tinuity. Several applications of 
power can be transferred into this 
class by changing the plan of opera- 
tion. 

For instance, the earlier electrical 
method of grinding grain or cutting 
up corn for feeding purposes was to 
belt up a 73-hp. or 10-hp. motor to 
the existing large grinder. - With 
this rather large installation the 
day’s requirements of feed could be 
run through the machine in a very 
short time. 

A better plan now seems to be to 
install a 3-hp. grinder or cutter 
constructed with a large feeding 
hopper and a slow feed and to let the * 
small motor work for several hours 
at the job. This cuts down the 
demand and increases the load factor. 
When central stations begin to see 
possibilities of such a program, 
coupled with fairer prices for the 
service, prejudices against farm-line 
business will be removed. That will 
make the dealer’s job an easier one. 





I never won anything without hard 
labor and the exercise of my best 
judgment and careful planning and 
working long in advance. I had to 
train myself painfully and _ labori- 
ously, not merely as regards my 
body, but as regards my soul and 
spirit—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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This demonstration exhibit, staged in the agricultural mechanics 
building of the New Hampshire State College, was given by a 


dealer, the P. F. Casey Company, Dover, 
with the school authorities. 


. H., in co-operation 
It ‘attracted hundreds of visitors 





from all parts of the state. 
afford attractive settings for educational exhibits of this kind, 
which are only one of the ways in which farm-light dealers will 
find the agricultural schools more than willing to co-operate. 


College grounds and buildings 


Mr. Farm-Light Dealer— 


Newr Agricultural School Wants to Meet You! 


There Are Dozens of Ways in Which the Agricultural College Can Help You to Sell 
Farm Lighting and Power Plants—In Return, Give It Your Co-opera- 
tion in Extending Its Educational Work for Better 


NE of the most remarkable 
( ) ernste I have ever heard 
was paid the other day by an 
educator to a salesman. Specifically, 
it was paid by a member of the 
faculty of an agricultural school to 
the farm-lighting salesman. He said: 
“The educational work done by the 
farm-lighting salesmen has been tre- 
mendous. They have broken the 
ground for modern, scientific meth- 
ods of farming and farm life, where 
the agricultural school, with all its 
prestige and backing, would have 
taken years to reach. Actual con- 
tact with farmers has given them 
first-hand knowledge of farm prob- 
lems and a genuine ‘desire to help. I 
believe, in the aggregate, the educa- 
tional work of farm-lighting sales- 
men has brought better living condi- 
tions to more farms than have the 
efforts of agricultural schools.” 


Conditions in Farm Life 
By LIDDA KAY 


This from a loyal instructor in an 
agricultural school which is not only 
training boys to be splendid farmers 
but is making itself an educational 
center for farmers in the surround- 
ing territory! Even allowing for a 
modicum of polite exaggeration, his 
sincerity was evidently genuine. 

His remarks, nevertheless, started 
a train of thought which, briefly, 
wound up with this: How can the 
farm-light dealer and salesman co- 
operate with the agricultural school 
in reaching even more farmers with 
their mutual message of electrical 
conveniences and labor-saving de- 
vices on the farm? Here are two 
educational forces working on par- 
allel lines, like two horses tugging 
separately at the same cart. Why 
not hitch them together, to their mu- 
tual benefit and the safety of the 
cart? The agricultural school, as a 


rule, is a center to which farmers 
come voluntarily for information and 
help on farm problems. The dealer, 
or agent, must seek out his farmer 
prospects and learn by more or less 
devious means their particular prob- 
lems and needs. The advantages of 
co-operation between the two are too 
obvious to need further discussion. 

How, then, can this co-operation be 
achieved? 


USE OF SCHOOL GROUNDS 
FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


First, let the dealer use the schoo} 
grounds for demonstrations of farm 
electrical equipment. The schools 
will welcome it. And, even more im- 
portant, the farmers will welcome it. 
Demonstrations of farm - lighting 


equipment, though absolutely essen- 
tial to a sale, are often difficult to 
manage under conditions convincing 
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to the farmer. The farmer has to 
be shown. He is keen for any im- 
provement that means additional 
profits for his farm or “city” con- 
veniences for his home. But he is 
temperamentally wary, and no 
amount of talking will convince him 


unless he sees for himself that the. 


thing works under farm conditions. 
A demonstration, therefore, staged on 
the grounds of an agricultural school 
will attract farmers from miles 
around. It will provide an oppor- 
tunity for which many of them have 
been waiting. The prestige of the 
school itself will be of tremendous 
value to the dealer. And the school 
authorities will be found more than 
willing to co-operate in staging a 
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Experiments at the N. Y. State College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University prove that it’s an easy matter to fool your hens into 
laying more eggs if you use electric lights. 
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dealer in farm electrical equipment 
will be welcomed at these affairs, not 
only by the school but by the farmers 
themselves. And he will find many 
opportunities to loan electrical appli- 
ances and equipment for use at these 
and other events at the school. 


HELP DISTRIBUTE THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL’S BULLETINS 


Third, let the farm-lighting 
dealer constitute himself an agent 
and distributer of all the bulletins, 
pamphlets, leaflets and other litera- 
ture which the agricultural school is 
constantly putting out for the benefit 
of the farmer. Each school will prob- 
ably have its own efficient method of 
distributing these bulletins, but it 
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vertising the fact that the necessary 
electrical equipment may be obtained 
at his store. 

Fourth, supply the school with 
electrical prizes for the contests 
which they frequently conduct to 
stimulate friendly competition among 
the farmers of the country. Some- 
times the contest is for the best 
head of cabbage, sometimes for the 
best-laying hen, for the prize cow, 
or the best melon. An electric corn 
sheller, portable motor, or even an 
iron or fan, offered as a prize, will 
bring returns in good will and adver- 
tising far in excess of the cost. 

Fifth, members of the school fac- 
ulty who are frequently called upon 
to lecture to farmers’ organizations 
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at Cornell, show the actual difference in egg production of hens 
when no artificial light is used and when electric light is used. 
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demonstration on the school grounds, 
even to set aside space in one of the 
buildings for the demonstration of 
washing machines and other house- 
hold equipment for the farmers’ 
wives. The expense of advertising 
the demonstration would also will- 
ingly be borne by the school, in the 
opinion of the director of an eastern 
agricultural school. 

Second, have an exhibit of your 
own at every exhibition or fair held 
at the school for the farmers of the 
surrounding territory. The schools 
are holding these exhibitions all the 
time—now one of farm products, now 
of farm machinery, poultry, vege- 
tables, and so on. Or it may be a 
real fair, held under the auspices of 
the school and attracting farmer 
visitors from miles around. The 


will welcome the dealer’s offer to 
keep a supply of them on hand and 
to advertise the fact that they may 
be had in his store. 

If, in addition, the school is an 
experimental station it will -print 
periodical reports of the results of 
its investigations and experiments. 
An investigation conducted by Cor- 
nell University’s department of agri- 
culture, for example, showed that 
100 chickens feeding in an electri- 
cally lighted hen house laid 135 
dozen more eggs in a given time 
than 100 chickens in an unlighted 
barn. Did the farm-light dealers 
benefit from this investigation? 
We'll say they did! But it’s up to 
the enterprising dealer to “cash in” 
on these experiments by distributing 
the bulletin reports, incidentally ad- 


or gatherings will welcome the deal- 
er’s offer to supply electrical acces- 
sories, charts or data for the lec- 
ture. They could also make good use, 
in illustrating their talks, of photo- 
graphs which the dealer may have 
showing power-plant installations on 
farms in his territory. 

Sixth, the schools frequently enter- 
tain visiting delegations of farmers, 
who come, sometimes in groups of 
fifteen or twenty, to look over the 
school grounds or to get some par- 
ticular information. A dealer on 
friendly terms with the school au- 
thorities will have many opportuni- 
ties to give twenty-minute talks to 
these visitors on electrical applica- 
tions on the farm. 

Seventh, lantern slide and “movie” 
shows held at the school will always 
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draw good-sized audiences of farm- 
ers and their families. Most schools 
will willingly advertise the show and 
give the use of a room and a stere- 
opticon machine, provided the dealer 
will supply the slides or reels, which, 
in turn, are supplied to him by the 
manufacturer. 


“MAKE FRIENDS” WITH THE 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


Finally, eighth, last and all the 
time, make friends with the school 
authorities and members of the fac- 
ulty! The farm-light dealer who is 
not on at least speaking terms with 
every one of the teaching staff of the 
agricultural school nearest him is 
neglecting one of his best opportuni- 
ties. The agricultural school is a 
beehive of activity, touching at one 
time or another the interests of 


PROMOTE THE USE OF STANDARD 
PLUGS AND RECEPTACLES 








every farmer within a radius of 
eighty miles. It maintains close 
contact with farmers through its 
extension work, through practical 
demonstrations on farms, exhibits, 
lectures, correspondence, newspaper 
articles, bulletins, etc. It is conse- 
quently in a position to give the 
farm-light dealer many “tips” on the 
needs of individual farmers and to 


guide him in planning campaigns. 
Some schools record in a “visitors” 
book” the name of every farmer whu 
visits the institution; small wonder 
the live dealer calls that book his. 
“prospect book.” 

“Yes, we shall more than welcome 
co-operation with the farm-light 
dealer,” says A. A. Johnson, direc- 
tor of the State Institute of Applied 
Agriculture, Farmingdale, L. I., N. 
Y. “The farmer fifty years ago 
was a veterinarian; his motive power 
was his horses and mules, and he 
had to know how to doctor live 
stock. Today the farmer has to be 
a mechanic, electrician and engineer; 
his motive power is electricity, and 
he has to know how to doctor ma- 
chinery. The farm-light dealer and 
the agricultural school are his chief 
educators. Let’s pull together!” 





“The Farm-Light Special”—A Model Farm Home on Wheels Visits 


Middle Western Farmers 








The first spécial train carrying* a complete display of modern 
labor-saving devices for the farm started early in February on its 
tour of Ohio, Indiana and New York—and at last accounts was 
still going. Several hundred rural communities have been visited 
so far, and thousands of farmers have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to see water, light and heating systems demonstrated. 
Four cars were fitted out as model rooms of a farm home— 














electrically equipped—the kitchen, dining room, living room, bed- 
room and bathroom. The other cars were demonstrating rooms 
for farm light and water.supply equipment, including a laundry 
equipment exhibit of particular interest to farmers’ wives. The 
purpose of the train was purely educational, the tour having 
been planned by the Ohio State University, with the co-operation 
of the New York Central lines and farm-power manufacturers. 
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How to Finance 


‘Time- Payment Business: 


FOURTH ARTICLE 


Is There Any Good Reason Why Manufacturers of Farm-Light and Power Plants Should Not Help 


Their Dealers to Finance Their Time-Payment Business? 


Here Are the Financing Plans 


of Two Manufacturers Who Do Help Their Dealers Finance Their Time Business 


AN any manufacturer or dis- 
C tributer of farm-light and 
power plants in the United 
States stand up and prove that there 


are plenty of good and sufficient 
reasons why the farm-light 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


that the average cost of a farm-light 
and power plant (about $550) is less 
than the cost of the cheapest automo- 
bile, it seems fair to assume that the 
number of automobile licenses in a 


servative estimates by automobile 
manufacturers and distributers place 
the number of probable sales to farm- 
ers in 1920 at 900,000. Against this, 
conservative estimates by manufac- 
turers of farm plants place 





and power plant should not 
be sold on a _ time-payment 
basis as well as a cash basis? 
‘If so, he has the floor. 
Houses, automobiles, motor 
cycles, pianos, bonds, talking 
machines, typewriters, 
vacuum cleaners, dish wash- 
ers, ironers and clothes wash- 
ing machines are sold on a 
time-payment basis as well as 
a cash basis. Can anybody 
‘prove that the farm-light and 
power plant should be made 
an exception? If so, let him 


Who Is the Man Who Buys 


“on Time’”’? 


Is he stable enough to deserve credit, conservative 
enough to employ it when he can, energetic and suc- 
cessful enough to make of a properly incurred 
obligation another stimulus to success? To all of 
these questions, the automobile industry says “‘yes.” 
For the General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
which is said to be the largest automobile financing 
company in the country, and which is doing business 
at the rate of $100,000,000 a year, has just com- , 
pleted an intensive study of its own customers, and 
submits the following description of the man who 
buys its automobiles on time. 


He is more than 35 years old. 


the probable sales of such 
plants in 1920 at 100,000. 
This leaves 800,000 up-to- 
the-minute prospects for 
farm-light and power plants 
who will not have purchased 
at the end of 1920. A short- 
age of 800,000 possible farm 
plant sales! 

Again, at the end of 1919 
there were 3,000,000 autonio- 
biles on farms in the United 
States. A comparatively small 
number of these farmers pos- 
sessed two automobiles. At 


He has more than $6,000 in real estate. 

He has more than $275 a month income. 

He buys a $1,044 car. 

He pays 44 per cent in cash. 

He then pays 56 per cent in ten months. 

His monthly payments average only 20 per 
cent of his income. 


speak up. 

Admit then, do you, that 
the farm-light and power plant 
is a product for time-payment 
financing? Good! Will any- 
body deny that the time-pay- 
ment business in the distribu- 


the end of 1919 probably 
200,000 farm-light and power 
plants had been sold up to 
that date. Assuming that all 
of these were in operation at 
the time, there were 2,800,000 
farmers who had not pur- 


But what about the man who buys ‘“‘on time” 
in the electrical industry? Probably nobody has 
analyzed him yet. Somebody will, however. Elec- 





tion of farm-light and. power 
plants should be soundly fi- 
nanced from the manufac- 
turer down through to the 
purchaser, so that everybody 





trical Merchandising believes he is stable, financially 
responsible, and economically sound—enough so to 
justify the extension of long-time credit to himself, 
or his wife. What do you believe? 


chased farm-light and power 
plants at the end of 1919. 
An approximate shortage of 
2,800,000 possible farm-light 
and power plant sales on Dec. 








profits fairly and distribution 

is stabilized at its maximum volume? 
Now hold this fact in your mind 
for a moment while you consider 
another one. 

Every farmer who owns an auto- 
mobile is a prospect for a farm-light 
and power plant. Is that a fair as- 
sumption—a good business - getting 
slogan? I think itis. Remembering 





*When you have finished reading this 
article turn to page 161 and read the edi- 
tor’s suggestion entitled, “Be Sure He Must 
Buy on Time.” The stability of the present 
time-payment business, it seems to us, de- 
pends largely on how the suggestion is 
earried out.—EDITOoR. 


county is the bogey for the distribu- 
ter of farm-light and power plants. 
Of course, this assumes that among 
the 7,000,000 farms in the United 
States those that have central-station 
connections are few, but even if there 
is a fair number of such connections 
our slogan still stands. 

So since every farmer who owns 
or buys an automobile is a prospect 
for a farm-light and power plant 
there ought to be as many plants 
sold in 1920 as there will be automo- 
biles sold to farmers in 1920. Con- 


31, 1919! 

Adding this sales shortage to the 
expected shortage at the end of 1920, 
we get a total shortage on that date 
of 3,600,000 possible farm-light and 
power plant sales! This figure would 
be scaled down very slightly by the 
fact that some of the 900,000 farmers 
who buy automobiles this year also 
owned automobiles last year, but still 
a magnificent market would remain. 
Looking ahead, how will these 900,- 
000 automobiles and 100,000 farm- 
light and power plants be sold? 

Of the 900,000 automobiles to be 
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sold to farmers in 1920, probably 90 
per cent will be sold by an established 
time-payment method which is ap- 
plied by the dealer or distributer, 
whose entire time-payment business 
is in turn financed by the automobile 
manufacturer or his financial agents. 
The point is that this automobile 
dealer or distributer is able imme- 
diately to take the lease or chattel 
mortgage or contract (just signed by 
the purchaser and covering the de- 
ferred balance) and sell it to the 
financing agents, getting approxi- 
mately his full sale price on the plant, 
or a large portion of it. In this way 
the dealer obtains a quick turnover 
on his investment and is more likely 
to remain a stable factor in the dis- 
tribution of automobiles. 


WHAT BETTER FINANCING 
WouLp Do 


On the other hand, how will these 
100,000 farm-light and power plants 
be sold? Probably in this way: for 
cash or for cash plus bankable notes, 
payable to the dealer, who in turn 
will probably cash in at once and send 
the money less the discount to the 
manufacturer or will pay him in 
thirty or sixty days. In other words, 
in the farm-light and power plant in- 
‘dustry there is not a clean-cut time- 
payment financing system established 
clear down the line from the manu- 
facturers to the purchasers, protect- 
ing the dealers and distributers and 
making it possible for them to obtain 
the quick turnover of investment and 
to acquire the business stability 
which the automobile dealer is acquir- 
ing in increasing measure. This 
helps to explain the high mortality of 
farm-light and power dealers and dis- 
tributers as compared with the mor- 
tality of automobile dealers. 

In view of these facts the question 
arises: How much greater than the 
100,000 probable farm-plant sales in 
a market of 3,600,000 prospects would 
the total sales figure be if the farm- 
light and power-plant dealers as a 
whole were able to finance their time- 
payment business ‘in the sound way 
that such business is financed in the 
automobile field? Probably very 
much greater. Instead of 100,000 
probable sales, perhaps 500,000 could 
be sold, provided the farm-plant 
manufacturers could produce that 
many plants. Production difficulties 
are common to every manufacturer 
now, it is true, but it would be a sad 
reflection on the farm-plant industry 
if it would be contented with 100,000 
probable sales, when it might be a 


much larger figure if only the time- 
payment farm-plant business were 
soundly financed from manufacturer 
to purchaser. 

To find out just how the manufac- 
turers of farm-light and power plants 
feel about this situation and to learn 
what they are doing, if anything, to 
help fjnance time-payment business 
for the dealers ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING early in March wrote to 
sixty-two farm-plant manufacturers 
and asked the following question: 

“Do you help to finance the time- 














Two or Three Payment Plan 
Plant List |Maximum) Neferred-Balance bl 
t D. payable one- 
Number {Price — half at 4 months and one-half 
at 8 months; or, payable one- 
third at three months one 
200 | $350.00] $245.00] third at 6 months and one 
‘third at 9 months. 
Rate for computing Differential 
208 | 475.00] 332.50 7% flat on amount financed. 
EXAMPLE 
216 545.00] 381.50} On plant Number 300, pur-’ 
chaser wishes 9 wr see time 
on maximum Deferred Bal- 
300 | 800.00) 560.00} ance ($560.C0). 
Eset Brice. os.ic:35s08 $800.00 
332 995.00] 696.50] Freight............46 8.00 
Cash Selling Price..... $808.00 
Time Price Differential 
316 | 1620.00 | 1134.00} "77% fat of $560.00... 39.20 
Time Selling Price..... $847.20 
+ 320 | 1620.00} 1134.00 } Contract for Deferred 
PRUNE sis sie hecs cue 
Collect from Purchaser* 
3006 | 1290.00} 903.00; in Cash............ $287.20 
Deferred Balance payable in 3 
6002 195.00] 136.50] payments, at 3, 6 and 9 
months, of $186. 67 each with- 
Water } - interes, wok pay "a at 
225.00} 157.50 an months, of $280.00 
System each without interest. 

















This two or three payment plan, offered by 
the Delco-Light Company, is similar to the 
equal monthly payment plan and the one- 
payment plan. The dealer forwards the 
contract to the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation, which, immediately upon ap- 
proval, sends the dealer a check for the full 
deferred balance, less differential which the 
dealer has collected from the purchaser 
and kept. 





payment business of your dealers?” 

The question, of course, aimed to 
find out whether the manufacturer is 
helping the dealer immediately after 
the sale to obtain all, or nearly all, of 
the sale price by making it possible 
for him to cash the time-payment 
contract. 

Within two weeks eighteen replies 
had been received. The answers are 
clearly indicative of the attitude of 
farm-light and power-plant manufac- 
turers to the time-payment proposi- 
tion and reveal what they are doing 
or not doing along that line. 

To the question, “Do you help to 
finance the time-payment business of 
your dealers?” answers were as fol- 
lows: 

Twelve answered “No.” 

One answered “Have ieeniiniaie 
making.” 

One answered “Not yet, but will 


when producing.” 
Four answered “Yes.” 


Of the twelve who answered “No” 
comments ran about as follows: 

“Do not propose to make practice of 
financing time-payment sales.” 

“May have to do so soon, however.” 


, cae we want suggestions on how 
0) 

“Do not help do it and do not be- 
lieve in it.” 

“Getting ready to do so, for the time 
is not far distant when the manufac- 
turer will have to consider a proposi- 
tion of this kind.” 

“Cash only satisfactory basis.” 

“Cash only and insist on it.” 

“Too busy with cash orders to con- 
sider time payments.” 


Of the four manufacturers who 
answered “Yes” one explained that 
he was helping dealers locally by ac- 
cepting trade acceptances on ‘short 
term payments and notes on longer 
payments; a second manufacturer 
stated that he had suggested the 
Morris Plan whenever a_ dealer 
wanted to cash in on the deferred 
payment; another did not state how 
he was helping to finance the time- 
payment business; but the fourth 
manufacturing concern came out with 
an emphatic “Yes” and then laid 
down its financing plan—the plan 
which is explained in the following 
paragraphs. 

This manufacturing concern was 
the Delco-Light Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. The plan was made effective 
on March 1 and was explained in de- 
tail at the recent annual Delco con- 
vention, bringing cheers of approval 
from the 2,500 distributers and deal- 
ers who were present. 

Is it not significant that this com- 
pany, one of the very largest in its 
field, should have thought its way 
through the whole problem of mer- 
chandising the farm plant, accepted 
the time-payment method and then 
worked out a time-payment financing 
plan which backs up every one of its 
dealers to the extent of that dealer’s 
credit, making it possible for him, 
indirectly if not directly, to get full 
cash at the time of every sale? We 
believe it is. Without doubt it indi- 
cates what other manufacturers of 
farm-light and power plants are 
likely to do to put the financial side 
of the business on a more helpful 
basis. It indicates closer co-opera- 
tion between manufacturers and deal- 
ers and certainly leads one to believe 
that under smoother financing the 
volume of farm-plant -sales_ will 
steadily increase. 

The leases or chattel mortgages 
accepted by the Delco dealer under 
the new plan in making time-pay- 
ment sales are purchased by the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
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tion, which is a corporation organized 
to finance the time-payment business 
of the automobile and truck manu- 
facturers and other manufacturers 
who belong to the General Motors 
family. The Delco-Light Company 
belongs to this group. 

In a dealer statement which has 
been issued by the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation both the pur- 
chaser and dealer ends of the Delco 
time-payment financing plan are ex- 
plained. Three kinds of purchasing 
plans are offered: Equal monthly 
payments, two or three payments, 
and one payment. The two or three 
payment plan is shown in an accom- 
panying illustration. It is similar to 
the two others. The statement reads 
in part as follows: 


Offer your purchaser exactly the 
financing accommodation that will suit 
his needs.’ You are able to offer from 
one month to a year’s time on from 60 
per cent to 75 per cent of the list price 
of a Delco-Light plant or Delco water 
system 

The G. M. A. C. plans give you your 
full cash price of the Delco-Light plant 
or water system at once, at the time 
enabling you to meet all the financial 
requirements of your customer. 

If your customer has a steady source 
of income he should buy on equal 
monthly payments. He can have 12 
(or fewer) months to pay 75 per cent 
(or less) of the list price, and need 
pay in cash only 25 per cent (or more) 
of the list price, plus the differential 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent 
per month on amount financed. 

If your customer’s income is less 
steady the two or three payment plan 
should be used. The buyer then pays 
70 per cent (or less) of list price, one- 
half at four months and one-half at 
eight months, or one-third at three 
months, one-third at six months, one- 
third at nine months. The cash paid 
is 30 per cent (or more) of list price, 
plus differential of 7 per cent of 
amount financed. 

If your customer is a farmer who 
has cash available only once or twice 
a year, after selling his crops, the one- 
payment plan is just what he needs. 
He may pay 60 per cent (or less) of 
list price in one payment at the end 
of seven months (or less), and pay in 
cash 40 per cent (or more) of list price 
plus the differential at the rate of 2 
per cent of amount financed for the first 
month and 1 per cent for each addi- 
tional month. Find out when the 
. farmer will get the cash for his crops 
and use this plan so he can pay for 
his Deleo-Light plant or Delco water 
system immediately after. 

The General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration ager contracts covering 
Delco-Light plants signed by the pur- 
chasers, assigned and guaranteed by 
the dealers. We look primarily to the 
buyer to make the payments on his 
contracts as they fall due, and in addi- 
tion place reliance on the dealer’s finan- 
cial strength back of his guarantee of 
the contract. 

From a credit standpoint all deal- 
ers are divided into two classes—ap- 
proved dealers and probation dealers. 


Approved dealers are those who fur- 
nish us with an accurate statement of 
their financial responsibility, which in 
the opinion of our credit department 
qualifies them for a credit line. Pro- 
bation dealers are those who do not 
furnish us with an accurate statement 
or other proof of such responsibility as 
in the opinion of the credit department 
would warrant a regular line of credit. 

The first requirement for qualifica- 
tion of such a credit line is an accu- 
rate statement of financial responsibil- 


When probation dealers sell Delco- 
Light plants or water systems on 
GMAC plans we must investigate the 
purchaser’s financial standing before 
remittance can be made. This investi- 
gation may be made for the dealer 
either before or after the sale is closed. 
If made before there is no delay in re- 
ceiving GMAC remittance when the 
sale is closed and purchase contract for- 
warded. In either case a nominal fee 
of $2 is charged for the investigation, 
which charge represents about 40 per 





THIS FORM TO BE FILLED 


Dated at....... 
HC ene 


PURCHASER’S STATEMENT 


IN BY ALL PURCHASERS. 


and to General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 





(Namc of Dealer on this line) 


make the following representations: 


Full Name...... 
Residence Address or R. D. Now 20.0... cccccceeseceeeee 
Address where plant is installed R. D. No 


Business position or profession 


For the purpose of securing credit from the above named dealer and inducing the above named Acceptance 


Corporation to purchase any obligation which may be executed by me (us) in connection with such credit, I (we) 














Business Address No. R. D. No............ 


sctssecssscsetatisseeseeasets Age 
sadsiserninsns RR, CHS. State 
pistes tdsccisasscspsgeenne SURES CEE State... 
Street, City. State 





Purchase is made by Individual [7] Partnership oO Corporation O (Check proper square) 


If in business for yourself, in what business engaged........ Berets a isancicsaseed oA ALU UDI clctsnos viral seaasbiatestpaes 
POR NO ca vo5 5a ann, RU cs casos ctcaaersocopnvacdione Dependents ............ 
Caery sawmian account With. c oso ok ccc Bank; Checkirig account with... ..o............ceccsenseceece Banl 


References: (Other than Relatives) One must be busigess house with whom purchaser has had dealings. 











(Name) 





(Name) 


Teiconse: pew sncnit hy Go ice ee 


I (we) own the following land clear of encumbrance unless otherwise stated belosv: | 





(Address) 





(Address) 





NUMBER OF 
ACRES 


TOTAL 
CasH VALUE 


CasH VALUE 


PER ACRE OR CONTRACT 


OWING ON MORTGAGE 


HELD By DEED 
OR CONTRACT 


County STATE _ = = a 






































$. on. 


There are no Mortgages against my (our) this year’s crop, except: 


to, 





qWhat Crop) 
I (we) expect to meet the payments from the sale of: 


Wheat [] Oats (J Corn O Barley [_] Cotton C 


or from other sources of income, namely. 


Horses [_] * Cattle [J Hogs CL] Sheep(] Fruit] 





purchase promptly as they become due. 
; (Signed) 


I (or we) hereby certify that I am (or we are) confident that I (or we) can make the. payments on said 





By 


(Purchaser) 








(Official Title) 








Under the Delco time-payment plan, the sale of a farm-light plant or water system is 
covered by a lease or chattel mortgage, as the law requires in the state where the sale 
is made. The original copy is filed with the city or town clerk in the city or town where 


the purchaser resides. 


The purchaser’s statement, shown above, appears on the reverse 


side of the duplicate copy which is sent to the financing company, and the triplicate 
copy is retained by the purchaser. 





ity drawn from a properly kept set of 
books. If a dealer has not such a set 
of books in operation he should imme- 
diately install the Delco-Light book- 
keening system,. as furnished by the 
factory. 

When approved dealers sell Delco- 
Light plants or water systems on 
GMAC plans to purchasers whose pur- 
chasers’ statements show that they can 
unquestionably meet their payments as 
they become due GMAC remits by re- 
turn mail, provided the transactions 
are in proper shape. In these cases no 
preliminary investigation of the pur- 
chaser’s financial standing is made by 
GMAC nor is any investigation fee re- 
quired. 


cent of the cost, the balance being borne 
by GMAC. 

Approved dealers, as a protection to 
themselves, may, on special request, 
have their prospects investigated by 
GMAC before closing the sale. This 
service will be rendered by GMAC for 
a fee of $2 per investigation. 


Such, in a nutshell, is the plan by 
which the Delco-Light Company, 
through the General Motors Accept- 
ance Corporation, finances for the 
dealer his individual time-payment 
sales of a Delco-Light plant or water 
system. 
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In this connection it should also be 
instructive and helpful to look into 
the time-payment financing plan of 
the Burnett-Larsh Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, producers of 
tthe Duro residence water system, 
‘which is motor driven. 

In describing the financing plan to 
its dealers the Duro company lists 

' among the advantages claimed for its 
plan the following: 


You get one-half of your profit on 
the Duro water system immediately and 
one-half when the last payment has 
-been made by your customer. As it is 
now, you have many customers who 
take ninety days or longer to pay you, 
thus tying up your capital, in which 
-case you are not only without your 
profit but you have had to pay out your 
money for the material. 

It puts the customer’s Duro account 
on a definite basis, as there is no chance 
for your “good as gold” customers to 
work on your sympathy for long in- 
‘definite credit terms. 

The Duro time payment helps to give 
_you a quick turnover. Quick turnover 
means more profits for you on your 
-capital invested. 

You do not require a single cent of 

, >your money to finance Duro time-pay- 
ment orders. 


This is how the Duro plan works : 


First.—Fill out the order in quadru- 
plicate: (using three pieces of carbon 
paper) for the Duro water system best 
suited to your customer’s needs. 

Second.—Fill in the price at the reg- 
rular list price, plus 10 per cent. For 
example, if the regular list price of a 
«certain Duro water system is $200, add 
10 per cent, making the Duro time 
payment retail price $220. Fill in the 
‘cash payment made by the customer 
$22 (equals 10 per cent of the Duro 
time payment retail price), and fill in 
the balance due, $198, to be paid in ten 
‘equal monthly instalments of $19.80 
each. These payments will be made 
direct to the finance company that is 
financing the Duro time-payment plan. 

Third.—Have your customers sign 
‘the order and witnessed by a third 
party. Next, the customer signs the 
ten notes attached and gives you 10 
per cent cash (in the example just 
‘cited this would be $22). You keep the 
$22. Give the purchaser’s copy of the 
order (each copy of the order is marked 
in the left-hand corner) to your cus- 
tomer, you keep the dealer’s copy, in- 
dorse on the back of the first copy of 
the order and then send both the first 
copy and the second copy and the ten 
signed notes to us. 

Fourth.—Upon receipt of the first two 
copies of the order properly indorsed 


.and the ten notes we will immediately © 


make proper arrangement with the 
finance company to send you at once 
enough cash so that with the cash-down 
payment you received you will have one- 
half of your commission, plus 1 per 
cent of the regular list price. The 
extra 1 per cent will pay the revenue 
‘stamps. 

Fifth.—At the end of ten months, or 
when the last note is paid by your cus- 
tomer, the finance company will send 
‘you the other half of your commission. 
In other words, enough additional to 
‘complete your full profit, plus 1 per 
‘cent extra. . 


The finance company mentioned in 
the Duro plan is the Federal Finance 
Company, Indianapolis. 

Such, in brief, are two time-pay- 
ment financing plans offered by 


manufacturers of electric light, 
power and water equipment for the 
farm. These plans may be the fore- 
runners of other similar plans yet to 
come in farm-plant selling. 





Shall It Be “Open” or “Closed” Show Windows? 


for either method—the “open’’ 


S: MANY advantages are claimed 


or the “closed” show window— 
that most dealers find this problem a 
“stickler,” until experience teaches 
them which is the better. Such was 
the case of the Electric Supply & 
Contracting Company, Vancouver, B. 
C., which for years had had “open” 
windows but recently installed the 
“closed” type, as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

“By the open window, I mean that 
without a background, so that pass- 
ers-by may look straight through 
into the interior of the store,” says 
E. Brettell of the Vancouver com- 
pany. “This type of window has its 
advantages, but it also has many dis- 
advantages, and we found that it 
was impossible to put a really at- 
tractive display in an ‘open’ window. 

“So we planned the other type, the 
window totally inclosed. First, we 
selected the background. This is of 
white hollywood, supplied by the local 
hardwood company. In this back- 
ground we inserted three inter- 
changeable panels in each window. 
At the same time, we made three 
sets of these panels, and so once a 
fortnight are able to change the en- 














tire appearance of our windows. The 
panels made of beaver board are par- 
ticularly attractive when tinted with 
kalsomine or covered with cretonne 
or velvet. The windows always look 
fresh and clean, and by payment of 
a small sum each month to a local 
window cleaning company they are 
thoroughly washed once a week.” 

The floors of Mr. Brettell’s win- 
dows are of solid oak and are kept 
waxed and clean. 

Lighting was an even more im- 
portant problem for the new win- 
dows, said Mr. Brettell. The experts 
employed by the National X-Ray Re- 


flector Company were consulted, with 


the result that thirty-two reflec- 
tors were installed. In each reflector 
is a 100-watt nitrogen lamp. All 
are concealed from view by means 
of a valance around the top of the 
window. 

“As you see, we have followed the 
advice which appeared in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING and have almost en- 
tirely done away with the signs that 
used to cover our windows,” said 
Mr. Brettell. “Our store now stands 
out as an electrical store should, at 
any rate in lighting—the one store 
on our street.” 


CHE 


Oto 

















“We found it impossible to put a really attractive display in an ‘open’ window, so we 
tried the other type,” says HB. Brettell of the Vancouver: (B. C.): Electric Supply & 
Contracting Co.—and. this picture gives some idea of the results of weeks of planning 


for their new project on the part of the company officials. 


The white hollywood back- 


ground, besides setting off the appliances to best advantage, contains removable panels 
which are changed ever “rtnight-. 
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LAYOUT. 
FOR AN 


ELECTRICAL 
STORE 


6O' x 30° 
Requiring aninvestmert of & 3,000 


to $4,000 jn store furniture ard 
Me 


Features — 


Deep windows 

Roomy entrance space 
Display space tn front 
Demonstration of all appliances 
Model Kitchen in White 

Model Laundry in White 

Wire display rack 

Lamp display rack ; 
Chute to basement 

Fixture display at rear 
Fixture display booth 

Store office 

Store visible from office 
Light bills paid at office 
Office for oulside salesmen 
Rear entrance for wiremen 
Basement storage 


Basement repair shop 


Designed by 


. 


ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING 














WIRING PLAN FOR MODERN HOME 
PREPARED &™* GALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE 


NOTE 


ALLOW LAUNDRY SPACE 7x10' TO RECEIVE 
LAUNDRY TRAYS. WASHING MACHINE AND IRONING MACHINE. 


Me a irons LIGHT 
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Who Will Jump in and Grab This Opportunity to 


Sell Appliances to Farms? 














“‘Buy an electric cleaner and have more leisure for the movies,” we glibly tell the city 


woman—and get away with it. 
little leisure appeal to the overworked farm housekeeper! 


And yet, how much more strongly would the idea of a 
The field of labor-saving 


equipment for the farm offers unlimited opportunities—the only trouble is, the small 

town electrical dealer hasn’t yet let his country trade know that he is in a position 

to serve them. Here is the store of a dealer who did advertise this fact—the picture 
shows the “grand opening” of the J. V. Dye store, Gallion, Ohio. 


To the agent of a popular farm-lighting plant an ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


staff man put a question about electric churns.. 


“Oh, we don’t bother with that 


sort of stuff,” he answered airily, “we have all we can do to sell our plants.” 
Later, the same question was asked of a manufacturer of farm outfits who 
apparently does a considerable jobbing business in the labor-saving appliances 


which naturally go hand-in-mitt with his plant. 


“We only sell about one-third 


of the churns which can be and should be bought by the purchasers of our plants. 
The other two-thirds either buy from somebody else or go without.” 





HE above statements. will 

somewhat surprise the average 

small-town electric dealer. Most 

of us have probably labored under 

the impression that the farm-plant 

agents had the appliance business 
“sewed up.” 

Because the sale of plants is a 
specialty proposition, requiring a dif- 
ferent type of salesman from that 
usually found in the dealer’s own or- 

- ganizations—requiring, also, a cer- 
tain amount of special equipment and 
an entirely distinct selling plan from 
the one used in town—a great many 
dealers have been forced to keep 
away from farm lighting. It is not 
that the electrical trade fails to see 
the opportunity, but that we have not 
always the means or ability to turn 
that opportunity into cash. And 
because we have kept away from the 
sale of farm-lighting plants we have 
kept away also from the sale of 

appliances used with these plants. 

















A cream separator on the farm now saves 
many a farmer hours of labor and daily 


trips to the creamery. Besides, by this 


method, not a drop of milk goes to waste. 
The skim milk is fed to the pigs while it 
is still warm, which is much better than 
feeding it to them cold from the creamery. 


This diffidence, it appears, is all 
wrong. The trade has let the farm- 
plant agent “talk us out of” a con- 
siderable amount of good business. 
We have taken it for granted, because 
the farm agent bragged about his 
success in selling plants, that he act- 
ually controlled the appliance busi- 
ness of the plant buyers. And now 
we find that we have another guess 
coming. 


LET THE COUNTRY TRADE KNOW 
WHAT You HAVE TO SELL 


To definitely prove this point ELEc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING’S staff start- 
ed on a still hunt for information 
among those who know something 
about the farmer and his ways. We 
discussed the matter with officials of 
agricultural colleges and editors of 
farm papers. We saw files of ques- 
tionnaires which are constantly being 
circulated in rural districts. And 
we made sure from this great mass 
of data that there is a great and 
growing market for labor-saving 
farm-home equipment, which can be 
supplied by the town electrical dealer 
if he will only let his country trade 
know that he is in position to serve 
them. 

Out in the Dakotas, for example, 
about 15 per cent of the farm homes 
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are electrically equipped. Of these, 
almost one-third are without wash- 
ing machines and almost one-fourth 
are without electric irons. Only one 
electrically equipped farm in four 
has a motor-driven pump, only one in 
five has a power churn, less than one 
in a hundred has a milking machine. 
Grouping all the other appliances to- 
gether—vacuum cleaners, fans, sew- 
ing machine motors, fanning mills, 
motor-drive for grindstones, etc.— 
one-third of the whole number of 
electrically equipped farms has abso- 
lutely none of these utilities. 


APPLIANCE PROSPECTS FAR OUT- 
NUMBER FARM-LIGHTING PLANT 
PROSPECTS 


Take the far Northwest as another 
section where we can get real and 
dependable data from a sufficient 
number of farmers to base a fair 
estimate: We have facts available 
from Washington, Idaho and Oregon 
which indicate that whereas some 
3,875 prosperous farmers are con- 
templating the purchase of farm- 
lighting equipments 11,385 are in the 
market for washing machines, 7,500 
in round numbers want churns and 
6,550 want power cream separators. 

Talking this subject over with a 
jobber who, being himself a gentle- 
man farmer, is interested in this 
class of appliances, one is almost 
forced to the conclusion that the elec- 
trical dealers in small towns located 
in rich farm territory are not only 
more than half blind to the oppor- 
tunity which the above figures reveal, 
but to a very considerable extent 
these dealers are not “sold” on the 
advantages of labor-saving farm ap- 
pliances. 

They do not appreciate what a 




















The electric iron is only one of the “little 

servants” which the farmer’s wife has been 

longing for to relieve her of the daily 

drudgery which has been her lot. so far. 

And she is even more receptive to labor- 

saving innovations in her home than is her 
city sister. Try her and see! 





motor-driven pump means to the man 
who has to water a barnful of thirsty 
stock, to the farm wife who has to 
pump and carry from the well by 
hand all the water used in the fam- 
ily’s washing, cleaning and bathing. 
While these dealers can glibly argue 





You can’t appreciate how a country family enjoys sitting around a table like this unless 


you've lived for years with kerosene lamps too. 


Electricity meant the introduction of 


good lighting into thousands of farm homes which had never even known the lesser 


benefits of gas. 


The day is coming when kerosene lamps will be as extinct in. country 


houses as they now are in the city—and it’s coming soon, too! 


a town woman into buying an elec- 
tric washing machine as the means 
of giving her leisure to attend the 
movies, this jobber contends that 
they do not seem to appreciate the 
much stronger arguments that can 
be adduced to sell the same appliance 
to the overworked farm housekeeper. 

There is a great deal of truth in 
this jobber’s contention, but it is the 
writer’s belief that the real impedi- 
ment to the greater sale of farm 
labor-saving appliances by town deal- 
ers is the fact that they have been 
“dazzled” by the performance of the 
farm-plant agents. As a group, we 
have been persuaded that these 
agents “control” the farm appliance 
trade, that they supply all the acces- 
sory equipment the farmer will buy 
and that any one who attempts to 
compete with them is simply wast- 
ing energy and throwing money to 
the dickey-birds. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES WILL HELP 
KEEP YOUNG FOLKS ON THE 
FARM 


-The masses of statistics and bales 
of questionnaires which we have ex- 
amined and from which we have 
quoted briefly refute this belief. The 
farmers are not all supplied by the 
farm agents. There are thousands 
of opportunities for the sale of 
equipment which will conserve labor 
and make the farm more attractive 
to growing boys and girls. 

This last argument alone will sell 
appliances. If you wartt to know how 
serious is the question, ‘“How’re Y’a 
Goin’ to Keep ’Em Down on the 
Farm?” just read the rural districts’ 
propaganda against compulsory mili- 
tary training. You will find it based 
not upon pacifism or bolshevism, but 
upon cold considerations of business. 
The farmer so bitterly needs help to 
till his ground and harvest his crops 
that he will not give up his boys to 
training camp service without a hard 
struggle. Plainly, the man who is so 
hard beset for help to keep his boy at 
work is a good prospect for labor- 
saving machinery which will make 
that work easier and faster. 

Of course this farm-appliance busi- 
ness, like any other, must be sought 
intelligently and aggressively. It is 
no part of the writer’s purpose to 
touch upon that part of the problem, 
our purpose being only to show that 
farmers have not bought their ap- 
pliances from the men who sold them 
plants and to point out that this ap- 
pliance business can be secured very 
largely by the town dealer. 
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Providing for the Cost of 


Servicing the Farm-Light Plant 


Well-Known Electrical Jobber Who Has Been Through the Problem of Establishing Agents, Selling 
Plants and Backing Up His Guarantees States Plainly His Point of View on Compensation 
for the Groups Who Help to Make the Sale and to Keep the Sale Made 


By W. E. ROBERTSON 


Robertson-Cataract Electric Company. Buffalo. N. Y. 


NE fundamental difficulty 
()= the farm-lighting game, 

from the electrical jobber’s 
standpoint, is that you sell a piece of 
apparatus which is placed on and 
fastened to a foundation, and if any- 
thing occurs which stops its use, 
whether it be a defect in the appa- 
ratus itself. or the result of careless- 
ness on the part of the operator, it 





If a farmer ten miles away has a plant and 
forgets to oil it, or if he uses hard water in- 
stead of rain water and it stops, and the 
agent has to send a first-class man in an 
automobile to fix the trouble, and renders 
a bill for that man’s time and expense, 
the farmer “goes up in the air” at what 
seems an excessive — the part of the 
agen’ 





becomes necessary to go to the appa- 
ratus itself to get it started up again. 
Everything else that a jobber sells, 
if defective, is sent back to his stock 
or the factory to be credited or ex- 
changed for something that is satis- 
factory. 

These farm-lighting plants are, 
as a rule, many miles away from 
the agent’s place of business and it 
means a heavy expense to send a man 
out to repair a fuse or make some 
minor adjustment, because of the 
time it takes and the necessity of 
providing a conveyance. 

This fundamental difficulty has 
been a great stumbling block not only 
to the jobbers in the electrical field, 
but to automobile jobbers and agents, 
to whom manufacturers of farm- 
lighting plants looked at first to 
market the product, on the theory 
that a farm-lighting plant was no 


more difficult to understand and keep 
in operation than an automobile. 
They failed to recognize the fact that 
an automobile is on wheels and if 
engine trouble develops that cannot 
be easily corrected it is a simple 
matter to tow the car, which is a 
complete plant in itself, into the 
nearest village, town or city that has 
a garage or repair shop. 


FAILED TO PROVIDE ADEQUATE 
MARGIN 


Having failed to recognize all the 
difficulties to be overcome in keeping 
a plant in operation after it was 
sold, they failed to provide an ade- 
quate sum out of the first selling 
profit to cover the incidental expense 
of keeping a plant in operation until 
the owner was sufficiently experi- 
enced to do so. For instance, if a 
farmer has a plant ten miles away 
from the agent from whom he pur- 
chased it, and he forgets to oil it or 
if he uses hard water instead of rain 
water and it stops, and the agent has 
to send a first-class man out in an 
automobile to correct the trouble and 
charged what a first-class man’s time 
is worth, plus the cost of going ten 
miles and back with a profit added, 
then the farmer who owns the plant 
is “up in the air” because of what he 
considers an excessive bill on the 
part of the agent. Because he is 
sore, he knocks the plant to his 
neighbors, saying that while the first 
cost is all right, if the slightest 
thing goes wrong and he has to have 
it fixed, it costs him the price of a 
pig or a calf. Few men are willing 
to admit that the fault is theirs, and 
so the difficulty of selling is increased 
by the necessity of charging for re- 
pairs or carelessness, no matter how 
slight. 

The first profit has got to be big 
enough to warrant an agent in spend- 
ing considerable time and money in 


not only selling the plant but keep- 
ing it in running order until the 
owner knows how to do it. I do not 
care what make of plant is involved 
or what price is received for it, none 
of them are fool-proof, and every one 
of them requires a certain amount of 
service for the first few months at 
least, if not the first year. And since 
you cannot charge this service up to 
the owner it must be covered by the 
profit in the initial sale. 

The field for farm-lighting plants 
and for the utilities that go with 
them is enormous, but this field can- 
not be rapidly developed until the 
manufacturers see the necessity of 
revising their prices upward and in- 
creasing the spread. I would say 


that, today, if a farmer pays $500 for 
a plant, the agent who sold it should 
receive $200 of the purchase price, 
the jobber who distributes it and se- 
cured the agent should receive $100 
and the manufacturer should receive 
$200. As the business grows in vol- 








Of each dollar the farmer pays for his 
farm-lighting plant, Mr. Robertson sug- 
gests that 40 cents go to the agent, 12 to 20 
cents to the jobber and 40 cents to the 
manufacturer. 





ume, the margin of profit to the job- 
ber could be shortened, as his very 
heavy expense is in getting the agen- 
cies established. 

A manufacturer cannot do this ° 
any more cheaply than a jobber can 
do it for him, because the problem is 
identical in both cases and it is as- 
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sumed that a jobber going 
into this business. will 
create a separate depart- 
ment for the purpose. 
After productive agencies 
are secured the repeat 
orders that come from 
them to the jobber will 
enable the jobber to get 
along on a profit of about 
$60 a plant instead of 
$100. There must always 
be, however, about 40 per 
cent on the selling price 
provided for the agent 
who makes the sale to the 
farmer. At the present 











A.REGULAR| 
JOBBER 

















Farm-lighting agents are, more and more, buying through estab- 
lished* jobber channels of distribution—because of the lower prices 
and better service which the regular electrical jobber can give over 
the wide variety of articles required on the farm and in the 


farmer’s household. 


the farmer at a profit, 
thinking that they could 
keep the first cost of the 
plant down and make up 
the loss out of the profit 
on the incidentals, have 
had a rude awakening, 
because of the fact that 
while on their bulk pur- 
chases the manufacturers 
could get a low price on 
the accessories, the cost 
of distribution of these 
accessories was so much 
higher than the cost of 
the same thing through 
established jobber chan- 





time no one is satisfied. 
The agent is being underpaid and 
must charge for. service, which 
causes the customer to be dissatis- 
fied; the jobber is underpaid and is 
dissatisfied because of the slow prog- 
ress in establishing agencies and the 
large expense to which he is sub- 
jected by this slow progress, and the 
manufacturer is not satisfied because 
there is not the response to sales 


effort in creating points of distribu- 
tion and in moving the product that 
there should be. 

Those manufacturers who proceed 
on the theory that by establishing 
their own dealers and selling to those 
dealers the fixtures, pumps, wiring 
devices, vacuum cleaners and other 
labor saving household appliances, 
which in turn their dealers sold. to 


nels of distribution that 
the agents either would not buy from 
the manufacturers or could not buy 
and give service because of the wide 
variety of things required in the 
household. And so, today, these 
agents are buying more and more 
from electrical jobbers and less and 
less from the manufacturers of 
the plants for which the dealers are 
the local agents. 





Tenant Farmers and Farm-Plant Sales—A Comment 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


T is a failing of Americans that we are thankful for 
what we have and indifferent to what we haven’t. 
Farm-lighting business, for example. We see in this 
issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the sale of farm plants and their accessory 
equipment. The actual business awaiting our attention 
foots up to many millions. The possibilities appear 
limitless. We give three rousing cheers, and fly at it. 

Yet there is another side to this proposition. Broadly 
speaking, farm-lighting outfits of the so-called standard 
sizes can be sold only to farm owners. The investment is 
too great for tenant farmers to bear. So the effect of 
farm tenantry becomes a factor in our calculations, pro- 
vided we have enough sense to look beyond our noses 
and to consider where we expect to go from here. 

The farm renter or tenant is a worse menace to Amer- 
ica than the bolshevist. We can bang bolshevism over 
the head or deport it. This is a job for the constabulary, 
. the courts and the Department of Justice. But the 
tenant farmer problem is another matter. We can’t boot 
the tenant farmer off his rented land and call it a day. 

Along about here somebody will arise and demand to 
know what all this has to do with the sale of farm plants, 
and how, specifically, it affects the dealer or jobber. 

Well, if that dealer is located in certain districts of 
' Tllinois, Ohio, Iowa or Indiana—that is to say, if he is 
located in some of the richest farm districts of our 
great, glorious and gullible republic—he will find that 
every other farmer he approaches is a renter, and being 
a renter cannot afford to buy a standard farm-lighting 
outfit. If that dealer is in Oklahoma or Kansas he will 


find conditions almost equally bad. 


If the said dealer digs into the facts regarding this 
business he will find the average tenant farmer has only 
a little more than $750 invested in farm equipment, 
against an average of $2,168 so invested by farmers 
who “own their own.” He will find, if he happens to be 
located in Iowa, that the value of farm machinery in 
that state is less today by probably 30 per cent than it 
was five or ten years ago. 

Do these facts appear to have any bearing upon your 
business, Mr. Farm Plant Agent? We'll say they do. 
We'll go a step further and say that they have a bear- 
ing upon the business of pretty nearly every man who 
makes a living in the merchandising end of the elec- 
trical industry. For the following reason: 

The prevalence and rapid increase of tenant farmers 
who cannot afford to improve rented property by invest- 
ing in standard farm-lighting equipment has led to the 
design of low-priced, half-portion plants. Such a plant 
is all right as a business proposition but for the fact that 
it is 16 volts. The reduction in voltage is due to the 
necessity of cutting down the number and cost of bat- 
tery cells. ‘This means that the dealer’s investment 
in farm-lighting business must be doubled up at one 
stroke—16-volt plants, 16-volt lamps and 16-volt appli- 
ances must be stocked by jobber and dealer alongside 
the 32-volt plants and accessories, which. in turn dupli- 
cate the standard 110-volt equipment. Lamp factories, 
motor works, appliance makers, jobbers, dealers and re- 
pair men—all must spread out their lines, increase their 
investments and thicken their catalogs, to meet the con- 
dition caused fundamentally by land speculation and 
absentee landlordism: 








































EARNEST MCCLEARY 


Because his is an outstanding figure 
in the annas of the National E ectrical 
Contractor-Dealers’ Association, of which 
he was one of the founders; because 
his fearlessness, fairness, and love of a 
square deal have never been questioned; 
because of his labors for a better Na- 
tional Electrical Code. throughout many 
years on the Electrical Committee; be- 
cause of his long and tireless service 
for the cause of the National as presi- 
dent, treasurer, and member of the con- 
stitution and other committees, and be- 
eause of his watchfulness in encourag- 
ing the development of younger men in 
the electrical field. 





N. G. HARVEY 


Because he is a born leader of men; 
because of his constructive chairman- 
ship of the central division of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association; 
because he was the first president of 
the Westinghouse — -jobbers’ organi- 
zation; because he has built a great 
wholesale business as a distributer in 
Chicago; because he was once ‘‘the 
leader of the Greenfield, Iowa, silver 
cornet band’? and because of the con- 
fidence which his jobber Lag ty and 
his friends hold in him and in his abso- 
lute integrity of word and purpose. 


SectilentNenliandining 
Nominates 


for the 
ELECTRICAL 





W. W. FREEMAN 


Because, when president of the N.E. 
L. A., and later as chairman of its 
public-policy committee, he has shown 
broad sympathy in treating utility rela- 
tions with the public and with other 
groups in the industry; because, recog- 
nizing the usefulness of the Society for 
Electrical Development as a means of 
educating the public to “Do It Elec- 
trically,”” he has accepted its presi- 
deney; because he has worked for elec- 
trical-trade harmony in his own com- 
munity; because he plays golf like a 
true Scot—in rain or sun, and because 
he meets all men with the same frank, 
courteous and generous assurance he 
expects in return. 





Cc. L. COLLINS, 2D 


Because of his work for the national 
defense and for the welfare of the elec- 
trical industry. as a member of the 
war-service committee of the electrical 
manufacturers; because of his active 
leadership of the Electric Power Club 
during the trying days of war and of 
reconstruction; because of the_ uni- 
versally high repute in which he is 
held as one of the industrial leaders of 
the country and of the electrical field. 
and because he is one of the electrical 
manufacturers who has helped make 
Cleveland a leading electrical center. 
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The “Siamese Twins”—Farm-Lighting Plants 
and Farm-Water Systems * 


By Emory L. KING 


CCORDING to our modern way 
A of thinking, one of the most 
elemental and essential re- 
quirements of a farm is a liberal 
supply of water at pressure. It 
affects many matters of consequence, 
such as sanitation, irrigation, labor 
costs, proper watering of stock, and 
fire protection. Along with the light- 
ing plant, it is the forerunner of 
many conveniences in the home, such 
as the bathroom, laundry, water at 
“tap” in the kitchen, and so forth. 


DEALERS CAPITALIZING OPPORTUNITY 
TO MAKE TWO SALES 


If a lighting plant is sold to a 
farmer without its companion, the 
water system, only a short time usu- 
ally elapses before the farmer is 
after the water-system dealer to put 
one in for him, and he most always 
says he cannot understand why he 
missed getting a water system when 
he got his lighting plant. Needless 
to say this obvious opportunity for 
lighting-plant dealers is being seized 
upon and enterprising houses are 
making two sales bloom where one 
blossomed erstwhile. 

As one dealer in lighting plants 











Here’s an idea one farmer used to cool his 
house in summer and at the same time 
furnish fire protection. He had six roof 
sprays mounted on the ridge of his house, 
controlled by a valve in the hall. The 
sprays threw fine streams of water on the 
house, cooling it a number of degrees in 
summer, 





expresses it, “Selling water systems 
reduces overhead on_light-plant 
sales,” because the sale of a water 
system frequently goes forward 
simultaneously with that of a light 
plant. 

And if for any reason the sale 
of light plants is temporarily re- 
tarded the water system business 
can’ go merrily ahead in the field 
provided by users of current from 
central station, many of whom are 
not connected with the water mains. 
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Farm light and water supply sales go on simultaneously. The farmer who has made up 
his mind to have running water on his farm is easily convinced that light is an equal 


necessity—and if he isn’t now, he’ll come back later. 


tion of overhead for the dealer. 


One result, of course, is the reduc- 


And that’s only one reason why more and more deal- 


ers have come to regard farm light plants and water systems as their own pet 
“Siamese Twins.” 


The selling methods most effective 
for water systems closely parallel 
the methods used by the most suc- 
cessful of the lighting-plant sales- 
men: Picking out a prospect. Get- 
ting a line on him. Going after him. 

The salesman cannot over-rate the 
value of having a lot of definite in- 
formation about his prospect before- 
hand. An approach founded on some 
definite ground of foreknowledge en- 
tirely outclasses the rather haphaz- 
ard way of going in blindly and 
hoping for luck. Both methods are 
used and both sell water systems, 
because the field is so new and the 
merits of water supply are so 
forcibly logical, but the planned sales 
attack yields more nearly the maxi- 
mum results. 


RUNNING WATER GREATEST NEED 
OF AMERICAN FARM 


The manufacturers of these water- 
supply systems stand ready to assist 
their dealers’ selling efforts liberally 
with advertising literature, circular 
letters, advertising cuts, lantern 
slides, etc., even to getting out sales 
campaign books to show just how 
to launch a powerful and resultful 
sales campaign. The number of 
water supply systems in use has now 
grown well into six figures, but the 
surface of possibilities has hardly 
been scratched. 

In a response to the Department 
of Agriculture request for informa- 
tion as the best means of increas- 
ing the comfort of living, thousands 
of answers from farm women prove 
that the greatest lack on American 


farms is supply of- running water in 
the house. 





Employees Who Pay Part 
Appreciate Benefits 


The feeling is growing among 
central-station and electrical mer- 
chandising organizations generally 
that when a company pays the entire 
cost of membership in a development 
plan, educational or social, the plan 
is not so highly valued as where the 
employee members pay at least a part 
of the expense involved. This pro- 
portion paid by the employee may be 
as low as $1 per month, but it counts 
in maintaining interest. In the 
Worcester (Mass.) Electric Light 
Company Section of the N. E. L. A. 
there are 127 men and forty girl 
members. The company pays part of 


the dues, but not all, for the fore- 
going reasons. 
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EK. W. Rockafellow— 


The Jobber’s Salesman Who Came Through 


HERE are somewhere in the | 
neighborhood of 2,800 elec- 


trical jobbers’ salesmen in this 


country. Young men they are, most | 
hard- || 
working chaps, day after day, week || 
after week, month after month, call- | 
dealers, central | 
stations, private plants and other | 
kinds of customers, and wondering | 


of them—busy, persistent, 


ing on contractors, 


just what it is getting them. 


I wish I could tell each one of 
them a little story that I heard the | 


other day, of a certain jobber’s sales- 
man who “came through” and is 
today, I guess, one of the most 
successful jobber’s salesmen in the 
industry. Certainly, no other job- 
ber’s sales manager has a bigger job 
nor has won wider recognition. And 
the why and how of it is such a 
simple human story that it ought to 
be a stimulus to every other sales- 
man in the jobbing line. The man, 
of course, is Edward W. Rockafellow, 
general supply sales manager of the 
Western Electric Company. He is 
the boss today of the supply business 
done by the jobbing department of 
fifty houses—the Western Electric 
branches—and many hundred sales- 
men are selling the goods which he 
selects for them. 

It all started in a most amusing 
way. The manager of the old New 
York Western Electric store, way 
back in 1884, went down to Washing- 
ton to be gone three days. But he 
returned a day too soon, and found 
nobody on the job. A _ checker 
tournament was in full blast down 
in a corner of the basement. “Eddie” 
Rockafellow had organized the big 
affair as soon as the boss had dis- 
appeared and challenged all comers, 
and was still stoutly defending his 
championship. The game was raided 
and the balance of the day was 
marked by solemn interviews in the 
office, after which a number of stock 
boys packed up their things and 
sorrowfully went out into the ccld, 
drear world. 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 
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Later Eddie asked for a territory of his 


own. What happened gives a picture of 
the electrical industry of the eighties. 

The boss led him to a map and pointed 
out the area between Baltimore and Gal- 
veston. 

“There, son.” he said. “There’s a terri- 
tory that isn’t covered. I don’t think any- 
body’ll bother you down there!” 





> 


But nobody sent for Eddie, and he 
waited. When quitting time came, 
he began to gather up his personal 
effects. What chance was there for 
him? 

And then the summons came and 
in he went. The boss was working 
at his desk. He turned and looked 
the culprit up and down. “So you 
won?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddie. 

The boss went on and worked 
some more. Eddie waited. 

“So you won,” said the boss again. 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddie. 

The boss worked on some more. 

“You know what has happened to 
the other boys?” came the question. 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddie. 

“Know any reason why you 
shouldn’t be fired, too?” 

“No, sir,” said Eddie. 

“You organized the tournament, 
did you?” i 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddie. 

“And you won?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddie. 

“Well, I'll give you another 
chance.” And Eddie, as he is still 
fondly called, has been with the 
Western Electric ever since. 

Here was a man, this boss—and 


Loveridge was his name— who 
believed that winners were worth 
something! 

Young Rockafellow had run away 
from home, come to the Western 
Electric, where he had a friend, and 
gotten a boy’s job. The first con- 
spicuous thing he did was to win the 
cellar checker championship, and 
most men would have canned him for 
it. But Mr. Loveridge wanted win- 
ners, and he went to work to develop 
this lad to teach him how to put 
his youthful will-to-win to ‘work. 
And he taught him three things in 
the next few years that have had a 
lot to do with Rockafellow’s whole 
career. He taught him how to chal- 
lenge all comers in the game of work. 
He taught him thrift and judgment 
in money matters. He taught him 
how to read good books. 

And there you are. An average 
bright, young American boy, but 
given the right point o’ view toward 
play and work, the right purposes, 
the right perspective and what hap- 
pened? The most natural thing in 
the world. The stock boy became a 
salesman, and the salesman came 
through! 


STICKING TO THE JOB, AND 
COMING THROUGH! 


There is nothing thrilling about 
Rockafellow’s life story. He has 
never worked for but one company. 
He has never jumped from what he 
had to other, bigger opportunities, 
and caromed back and forth to 
fame. He has gone the less usual 
and less spectacular route of simply 
sticking to the job and coming 
through. He has looked for his 
future day by day and built it where 
he was, as every other jobber’s 
salesman has the chance to do. 

Four years later, having served 
his time, as stock and office boy and 
clerk, he was transferred to the sales 
end and sent out to call on near-by 
customers. But that was not enough 
to satisfy him long. “Eddie” wanted 
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a territory of his own and he went 
to the boss—another boss—and 
told him so. What happened gives 
a picture of the times. The Old Man 
led him to a map and pointed to the 
area between Baltimore and Gal- 
veston. “There, son,” he said. “There 
is a territory that isn’t covered. I 
don’t think anybody’ll bother you 
down there.” And that was Rocka- 
fellow’s stamping ground for many 
years 


A 2,000-MILE TERRITORY— 
BALTIMORE TO GALVESTON 


It was like Stanley going into 
Darkest Africa, as he expresses it. 
The Western Electric Company had 
never taken an order south of Wash- 
ington—where now they have ten 
branch houses and 200 men at work. 
But Rockafellow packed his bag— 
and started out and wasn’t heard of 
for two weeks. Then something 
happened. 

He was in Jacksonville, and he 
couldn’t resist the temptation to go 
down to St. Augustine and see what 
that quaint old place was like. It 
struck his boyish fancy. So down he 
went to the then new Ponce de Leon 
Hotel, but his conscience wasn’t easy 
over the money it was costing the 
house. Still he had as an excuse 
that the Florida East Coast Railway 
was just beginning the construction 
of their big hotels down there, and 
he thought maybe he could get some 
business. 

He called on the hotel electrician, 
who was surprisingly glad to see him 
and began to ask him for a lot of 
prices—200 are lights—10 carloads 
of conduit. Rockafellow had never 
quoted on such quantities as this. 
The prices in those days often ran 
“Jess 10 and 10 and 10 and 10 and 10 
and 10 and 10 per cent.” But Rocka- 
fellow played safe and quoted him 
the full retail price, which was just 
one 10 off. He left the electrician 
the prices and went his way. Two 
days later at Atlanta he got a wire 
from the house asking what he had 
quoted in St. Augustine. He wrote, 
and later learned that the hotel had 
sent in a $50,000 order, all at retail 
prices. And “Eddie” had been wor- 
rying about that night’s expense 
account at the Ponce de Leon! 

He covered that territory from 
then on without a break until the 
Spanish War, making each town 
about twice a year. He furnished 
much of the electrical material to 
rebuild Galveston after the flood. 
He built up a fast-growing busi- 


ness. Then his regiment, the 47th 
New York, went to Porto Rico and 
Rockafellow with them as the cap- 
tain of Company M. When he came 
back he went right on his territory 
again and there he stayed until 1901, 
when he was made sales manager of 
the New York house. It wasn’t long 
before he had four men in his old 
district. Then in 1908 the branch 
house development was greatly ex- 
panded and Mr. Rockafellow was 
made general sales manager of the 
jobbing department, and his func- 





Five Axioms of 
the Rockafellow 
Philosophy 


No man can expect to make a 
permanent success of any- 
thing founded on _ selfish 
interest. 


Learn to read good books. 
And never pack a bag for a 
trip, without a good book 
in it. 

Every man’s achievements are 
the products of two agencies 
—himself, and the organiza- 
tion behind him. 


Study organization—the great 
game of men working to- 
gether. 


Loyalty is for the electrical 
salesman a dominant virtue: 
Loyalty to his house; loyalty 
to his customers, and loyalty 
to the industry. 











tion from that time on has been to 
build up Western Electric distribu- 
tion, and you know what the result 
has been. In his hands today is the 
guidance of the great jobbing busi- 
ness that has grown out of this 
pioneer electrical manufacturing 
enterprise. It is Rockafellow who 
shapes the intricate sales policies 
and inter-trade relationships that 
are the very fabric of this great 
jobbing industry today. 

That is the bare story, but it has 
some points of particular interest, it 
seems tome. For Mr. Rockafellow’s 
experience spans the full evolution 
of the electrical jobbing business. 
When he joined the Western Elec- 
tric, just thirty-six years ago, it was 
a manufacturing company, making all 
kinds of stuff for the Bell Telephone 
Company. Things that the Bell 


needed that the Western didn’t 
make they bought for them. Grad- 
ually this part of their business 
grew, until about 1899 it developed 
into a real jobbing enterprise. 


THE THREE EPOCHS OF ELECTRICAL 
JOBBING 


The jobbing business, of course, is 
very young, and as Mr. Rockafellow 
pointed out to me, it has passed 
through three distinct epochs since 
then which have been responsible 
for its opportunity and growth. In 
the early days of the first epoch, the 
electrical jobbers sold annunciator 
and bell supplies and perhaps some 
telegraph equipment, and to broaden 
their lines, nearly every jobber 
manufactured something also. 

The second epoch began with the 
introduction of the incandescent 
lamp. And this was the real start 
of the modern supply business. It 
brought into the market all the mate- 
rial needed for lighting circuits and 
they steadily evolved, changing, im- 
proving, increasing in number con- 
tinually, so that the function of the 
jobber became important because of 
the difficulty of the dealers keeping 
up with the rapid changes. 

Epoch No. 3 began within our 
recent memory when the perfection 
of the tungsten lamp brought the 
central station face to face with the 
necessity for developing day load. 
Fans had been on the market twenty 
years, but in all that time no effort 
had been made to sell fans to the 
home. Now something had to be 
done, and under the spur of these 
conditions has come the great trans- 
formation which we have seen in 
the last eight years. One appliance 
has followed another—flatiron, vac- 
uum cleaner, toaster, percolator, 
washing machine, range, grill, heat 
pad, ironer and all the rest. And 
the electrical jobber has become a 
wholesaler of merchandise for resale 
to the home. Wiring supplies he 
still sells in tremendous volume, but 
the mind of the jobber is on appli- 
ances today. For sell the appliances 
and the wiring must follow. 

Mr. Rockafellow told me a lot 
about the way they sold in the early 
days. “The Western Electric store 
and shipping departments,” he said, 
“were located on the ground floor 
and the offices were on the floor 
above, which probably accounted 


somewhat for the lack of attention 
customers were wont to receive if 
they had the temerity to buy things 
from us at inopportune times or 
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when the clerks were really busy atit, the hunger of the market forced 


the books. Customers, as a rule, 
were a bore to the force, and woe 
betide the customer who came in at 
luncheon hour or at closing time; the 
silence he was greeted with was 
frigid, indeed. 

“But this indifference of our force 
did not always drive customers 
away, for what they wanted to buy 
was generally some patented article, 
manufactured by us which they 
could not get elsewhere, such as the 
Edison pen or elevator annunciators. 
In order to buy a Gray elevator 
annunciator a prospective customer 
had to fill out a blank, stating where 
it was to be used, the number of 
floors and the number of drops that 
would be working, because he had to 
pay a royalty at the rate of $5 per 
drop for its use, in addition to pay- 
ing for the annunciator—on top of 
which we had to protect the agent in 
whose territory the customer might 
be located. As I recall the blanks 
for this purpose they remind me 
very much of the 1920 income-tax 
reports.” 


AN INDUSTRY THAT STARTED WITH 
INVENTORS—NOT BUSINESS MEN 


It is interesting to consider the 
changes that have come. These were 
the conditions under which Rocka- 
fellow began his educa- 
tion in the business. To- 
day he heads an organi- 
zation of as highly 
specialized salesmen as 
the industry has seen. 
The dominant idea today 
in the Western Electric is service to 
the customer. But the whole elec- 
trical business has grown up like a 
‘weed in the back yard, as Mr. Rocka- 
fellow puts it. 

“We have had a most unnatural 
development,” he said to me. “For 
instance, there have never been any 
rich men in the industry—no Carne- 
gies, no Morgans, Russell Sages or 
John D.’s, and the reason is simple. 
When the electrical business began 
there was nobody in it but inventors. 
Every leader in the budding industry 
was a genius, or a crank of some 
kind, or a failure, or a boy! There 
were no merchants, no _ successful 
business men in the electrical game 
at the start. The inventors began 
it, and the men who came into it 
‘were either men past 45 who had 
failed in other lines of work or 
youngsters out of high school. Then 
came the engineer with his scientific 
viewpoint, and not until, in spite of 


the prosperous growth of everything 
electrical did business men _ take 
hold and set to work to put the 
industry on a firm commercial basis.” 

But this thought stands out to me. 
If Rockafellow, with this start, could 
come through as he has—and others 
of his time—what a ready chance 
there is today for every jobber’s 
salesman. The business now is in its 
stride with market clearly marked 
and policies defined, with products 
standardized and well perfected and 
big men of business at the helm to 
guide the progress. Play the game 
the way Rockafellow has and what 
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Rockafellow is, above all, human. He is a 
sportsman—a regular fan on baseball, golf, 
yachting, horseback riding, books and 
people. He loves to play. He loves to read. 
He belongs to many clubs. He is a wonder- 
ful mixer. He likes everybody and every- 
body likes him. He is quick to grasp a 
situation, and he applies a degree of judg- 
ment, conviction and enthusiasm that wins 
men’s loyalty and co-operation. 





opportunities must unfold with all 
the scope and power of the business 
as it is today. It is interesting, 
therefore, to look close at this man 
and see just how it is that he has 
worked and won his way. 


ORGANIZATION—THE GREAT GAME OF 
MEN WORKING TOGETHER 


Rockafellow was cut out to be a 
jobber salesman because he loves an 
organization. As a boy, he says, he 
had the greatest admiration for any 
kind of an organization. The idea 
of men working together seemed to 
appeal to him—a business, a church, 
a regiment, Tammany Hall—it all 


seemed to attract him as a great 
game of men _ working together. 
Politics had a fascination for him. 

And when he got into business and 
saw co-operation really applied, it 
held him with the strongest kind 
of bond. He wanted to work with 
the bunch. He wanted to do things 
in the organization. He had no 
desire to change his job and go some- 
where else. That was his crowd and 
he belonged there, and there he has 
keen. 

And always he has known that it 
was the organization that was doing 
things, not just himself. He has 
realized ever that his achievements 
have been the product of two agen- 
cies—himself and the organization 
behind him, and that 
of the two the organi- 
zation is bigger and 
stronger and more pow- 
erful than the indi- 
vidual. 

So he has stuck, and 
Rockafellow has stood 
as a Western Electric 
man, first, last and all the time. Peo- 
ple often ask him why it is that he 
has not gone into business for him- 
self. With his experience and abil- 
ity, his vision and his wide influence, 
the success of anything that he 
might venture in the industry would 
be assured. But Rockafellow says— 
no. He loves the companionship of 
an organization. He loves the feel 
of its power. He loves the stimulus 
of the inter-competition it excites, 
the bigness of its collective purpose. 

But the men who know him best 
say that companionship is the great 
characteristic of Rockafellow. He 
loves the team work among his 
friends and in accustomed and con- 
genial surroundings, and it has built 
up in him a great spirit of loyalty— 
loyalty to the house, loyalty to his 
customers, loyalty to his industry. 


ELECTRICAL SALES THROUGH 
ELECTRICAL MEN 


Mr. Rockafellow has been-one of 
the greatest exponents of the liberal 
policy of doing electrical business 
through electrical men. He foresaw 
years ago that the electrical business 
would become more and more local- 
ized. He appreciated that the trend 
of evolution would progress with 
accumulating speed and volume into 
a regular normal trade, which 
means the sale of merchandise to the 
people in their homes. His vision 
has been ever clear upon this point, 
and under the impulse of this con- 
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fidence the Western Electric Com- 
pany worked for six years with the 
old Sturtevant vacuum cleaner before 
other jobbers seriously thought of 
cleaners as:a jobbing line. 

And the Western Electric has been 
a pioneer in the jobbing of almost 
every other electrical appliance which 
is sold into the home today. They 
have developed a very large storage 
battery business, a wide sale of farm 
plants. As general supply sales man- 
ager, Rockafellow has steadily broad- 
ened and extended the activities of 
his organization, in the effort to 
educate the electrical trade apace 
with the rapid unfolding of its great- 
est opportunity for usefulness. 

The reason why Rockafellow has 
wanted to influence his industry in 
this way and been able to is, after 
all, a very simple human one. And 
every jobber’s salesman in the land 
should make the thought his own. 


“ROCKAFELLOW IS HEART AND SOUL 
IN THE ELECTRICAL BUSINESS” 


Rockafellow is heart and soul in 
the electrical business. He wants to 
see it grow in the right way. He 
wants to see each man in it succeed 
and in the right way for the good 
of all. He sees this industry of 
ours as one great super-organization 
in which all men should work to- 
gether with common principles and 
policies and purposes. And it has 
been this attitude that has kept him 
at work trying to help along this 
great objective. He has tried to 
help the Western Electric Company. 
He has tried to help the men he 
has been working with in the com- 
pany. He has tried to help his cus- 
tomers. He has tried to help his 
industry. At all times he has been 
working to make these men see with 
his vision, to get them interested 
and confident in the greatness of 
their immediate future as he saw it. 
It has been an axiom with him that 
no man can expect to make a per- 
manent success of anything founded 
on selfish interest. 

Nature has fitted him well for such 
a work. Rockafellow is wonderfully 
human and lovable. He is utterly 
frank and fair-minded in his meth- 
ods. He plays his cards face up on 
the table. He is companionable. He 
inspires confidence and loyalty. He 
wears his heart on his sleeve. And 
yet—and yet—he is a born politician, 
and that has had a lot to do with it, 
too. The politics of his home town, 
New York City, the politics of the 
electrical industry, the politics of the 


' clean. 





ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING Urges 


“The Standard Plug with 
Parallel Blades’’ 





jobbing business have always inter- 
ested him and it is doubtful if there 
is another man living who has had 
as much to do with the shaping of 
the inter-relationships between elec- 
trical manufacturers, jobbers, central 
stations, contractors and dealers as 
Rockafellow. He is the man behind 
many of the things that happen to 
better the conditions. 

But politics with Rockafellow are 
People follow his advice 
because they know he is honest, 
because they know he is fair, because 
they know he knows. There is prob- 
ably no man in the industry so well 
informed on past and present trade 
conditions, and whose vision and 
judgment is so clear and sound as 
to what is to come. He is a wonder- 
ful mixer. He likes everybody— 
everybody likes him. When some- 
body is sore there is no man who 
can go to him as Rockafellow can and 
smooth things out. When there is 
a tangle in the industry and every- 
body is pulling apart, Rockafellow 
is the man who can talk the whole 
thing over to them, analyze the situa- 
tion clearly, fairly and completely 
and restore harmony. He is quick to 
grasp a situation and he applies a 
degree of judgment, conviction and 
enthusiasm that wins men’s loyalty 
and co-operation. In the Western 
Electric Company Mr. Rockafellow 
stands high in the councils, and so 
it is wherever he gathers round a 


table with other electrical men. 


EDUCATING ELECTRICAL MEN TO 


MAKE A PROFIT 


One of the big things that Mr. 
Rockafellow is working for right 
now is to educate us all to make a 
profit. The electrical man, he says, 
is afraid to make a profit. “Why, 


until Bill Goodwin came along and 
put the Gospel over, it was all 
Chinese to most of them.” 
“Between the factory and the con- 
sumer there must be a 100 per cent 


mark-up if the cost of service is to 


-be financed. And this has all got to 


be ironed out. Here is a list of sixteen 
manufacturers who right now sell 
from a “list-plus” price. It’s too 
confusing. We must have higher 
lists, simpler prices and_ better 
profits. We must work for this.” 
And Rockafellow is working for 
them just as earnestly as though his 
specific job was to educate his fel- 
lows—instead of managing fifty 
jobbing houses. 

Rockafellow is, as I have said, 
above all, human. He is a sports- 
man—a regular fan on baseball, golf, 
yachting, horseback riding, books and 
people. He loves to play. He loves 
to read. He loves to be with his 
friends. He never packs a bag with- 
out a book in it. The three books 
which he loves the best and has read 
again and again for years are “David 
Copperfield,” “Vanity Fair’ and 
“The Three Guardsmen.” He never 
goes to bed without reading a little 
while. In the bookcase in his office 
I noticed Hay’s “Life of Lincoln,” 
and a dozen other volumes of this 
caliber. And this is interesting 
because Rockafellow is a self-made 
and self-educated man. 

He belongs to many clubs—the 
Lotos Club, the Engineers Club, the 
Columbia Yacht Club, the Arcola 
City Club, the Hackensack Golf Club, 
the 47th Regiment Veterans Club, 
and to many associations. He loves 
people, and he has been getting 
together with them and getting them 
together ever since the days of the 
fateful checker tournament. And 
always Rockafellow wins—because 
he is always playing, working, not 
for Rockafellow, but for all the rest 
of us. 





Laugh 


Build for yourself a strong box, 
Fashion each part with care; 
Fit it with hasp and padlock, 
Put all your troubles there. 
Hide therein all your failures, 
And each bitter cup you quaff, 
Lock all heartaches within it, 
Then— 
Sit on the lid and laugh. 


Tell no one of its contents, 
Never its secret share; 
Drop in your cares and your worries, 
Keep them forever there. 
Hide them from sight so completely 
The world will never dream half; 
Fasten the top down securely, 
Then— 
Sit on the lid and laugh 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING Has Complied This 


Partial List to Show You 


How Standardization Stands To-day with 





The Standard Plug with Parallel Blades 


Separable plugs with standard parallel blades are made by twelve competing manufacturers 


ARROW ELECTRIC COMPANY, Hartford, 
Conn. 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC & MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Chicago. 

BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

‘CHELTON ELECTRIC COMPANY, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT ELECTRIC MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 

CUTLER-HAMMER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

FREEMAN, E. H., ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Harvey HvuBBELL, INC., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Paiste, H. T., Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, Hartford, 
Conn. 


TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
ComPANY, Plainville, Conn. 


It is furnished with hundreds of thousands of appliances made by nearly 200 manufacturers: 


-Allmur Mfg. Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Almetal Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Amron Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

American Electrical Cutting Machine Co., 
New York City. 

— Electrical Heater Co., Detroit, 
wWLicn, 

American Ironing Machine Co., Chicago, Il. 

American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 

American Washer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Angldile Computing Seale Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

Arion Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arnold Hicctrie Tool Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Atwood Vacuum Cleaner Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Automatic Machine & Tool Co.; Chicago, Ill 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Birtman Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bluebird Appliance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bradley-Hubbard Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Branston, Charles A., Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buckeye Churn Co., Sidney, Ohio 
Burke & James, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Mich. 
‘Cable Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Capitol Electric Co. Chicago, Ill. 
‘Casey-Sheldon- Foster Co., New York City. 
Central Flatiron Mfg. Co., Johnson City,N. Y. 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Clements Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Coates Clipper Mfg. Co., cree Mass. 
Coffield Washer Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Columbia Graphophone Co., New York City. 
Conlon Blectric Washer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Crystal bys we con Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Cummins Co., B. Chicago, Til. 
Cutler-Hammer Mté. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dale-Rey Corp., New York City 

Davis Manufacturing Co., baste, Ohio. 

» Chicago, Ill. 

.. A, B., Chicago, IIl. 

Dillon Electric Grinder Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Domestic Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Dover Manufacturing Co., Dover, Ohio. 


Eagle Glass Co., New York City. 
Easiest Way Mfg. Co., oa mage Ohio. 
Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Edison, Thomas A., Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Egan & Egan, New York City. 
Electric Controller Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Electric Rotary Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Electro Dental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electro Magnetic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Electro-Weld Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Elliott Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Emerson Apparatus Co., Boston, Mass. 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ensign Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.’ 
Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Eureka Electric Vacuum Cleaner, Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Federal Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, I11. 
Ferdinand-Bing Co., New York City.. 
Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Forbes & Myers, Worcester, Mass. 
Frantz-Premier Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Geier, P. A., Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Geyser Blectric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gibson, H. B. Co.. New York City. 
Gleason, J. L., & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gorham Co., Providence, R. I. 


Detroit, 


N., ¥. 


Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

Handel Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Home Specialty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Houston Mfg. Co., Rockford, Til. 

Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, Til. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

—— Electric Novelty Co., Brooklyn, 
IN. . 


Johnson Motor Co., Chicago, a 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, J. 
Kiefer, Karl, Machine Co., Ciidieanis, Ohio. 
Kingery Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, ' Ohio. 
Kitchen Service Go., Chicago, Ill. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
Laun-dry-ette Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Levi, Benjamin, New York City. 

Lindstrom Smith Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Loetscher Ryan Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 


McFaddin, H. G., Co., New York City. 

McIntosh Battery & Optical Co., oe a Til. 

Majestic Electric Development Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Manhattan Electric Supply Co., New York. 

Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Maytag Co., Newton, Towa. 

ee Electric Mfg. Co., Menominee, 

ic 

Meyer, William, Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mills Novelty Co., ‘Chicago, Til. 

Modern Home Devices Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





One Flag—One Country; 
One Voltage, One Frequency; and 
One Kind of Attachment Plug 
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Montague Mailing Machine Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

National Sewing Machine Co., Belvidere, Ill. 

Ne = Smith Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati, 

io. 

Nineteen-Hundred Washer Co., 
ton, N. Y. 

One Minute Mfg. Co., Newton, Iowa. 

Operators’ Piano Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Optigraph Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Paasche Air Brush Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Parker Co., Chas., Meriden, Conn. 

Peerless Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 

Pelouze Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Pelton & Crane Co., Detroit, Mich. 

al st Electric Specialty Co., 
burgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Plaut Co., L., New York Cit 
Prometheus Electric Co., ow York City. 


—_ Addressing Machine Co., New York 
t 


y- 
Rectigraph Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Reimers Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Reliance Electric Heating Co., Columbia, Pa. 
Ridlon Co., Frank, Boston, Mass. 
ena Telephone & Electric Co., ae 
Robbins & Myers, Springfield, 
Rochester Stamping Co., pee Reng N. Y. 
Rounds Electric Co., Boston, Mass. 
Russell Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Rutenber Electric Co., Marion, Ind. 
Seeberg Piano Co., J. P., Chicago, Ill. 
Shelton Electric Co., New York City. 
= Electric Heating Co., Cambridge, 
ass. 
Simplex Mfg. Co., rhe oneg Mass. 
Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. 
Standard Electric Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Standard Envelope Sealer’ Mfg. Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 
Standard Stamping Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Star Fan & Motor Co., Jefferson, Mo. 
Sterling Electric Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stoelting, C. H., Co., Chicago, IIL 
Stoneware Electric Stove Co., Dover, N. J. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass. 
Syracuse Washer Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tabulating Machine Co., New York — 
Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, . LE 
Thermo Electric Instrument Co., Newark, 


Bingham- 


Pitts- 


Torrington Electric Co., Torrington, Conn. 


United Electric Co., The, Canton, Ohio. 
Universal Fixture Corp., New York City. 
U. S. Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Van Dorn Electric Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Victor Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 

a Corporation of America, New York 
it 

Voss ees: Mfg: Co., Davenport, Iow 

Vulcan Electric Heating Co., New York City. 


Waage Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Waite & Bartlett Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Walker Brothers Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whirlpool Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., New 
York City. 

Wisconsin Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 





Note: This is but a partial list. Readers 
are invited to send in the names of other 
makers of devices equipped with “standard 
plugs with parallel blades.” 





























When You Go West to Pacific Coast Con 


You Will Want to Meet Some of This Choice Collection of the Sunkist Products | 













Russell H. Ballard, president National Elec- 
tric Light Association, and a fair member 
of the Navajo Indian tribe, snapped at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, during Mr. 
Ballard’s recent swing around the nation. 
Mr. Ballard is vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern California Edison 
Company, Los Angeles. 





ca 


1. C. B. Hawley, Intermountain Blectric Company, Salt Lake cisco. 8. K. E. Van Kuran, Westinghouse Blectric & Manufactur- 
City, Utah. 2. Tracy Bibbins, Pacific States Electric Company, ing Company, Los Angeles. 9. Louis R. Ardouin, Electrical Con- 
San Francisco. 3. Charles Hillis, Electric Appliance Company, tractors and Dealers’ Association of San Francisco. 11. Miles 
San Francisco. 4. “Bill” Berry, estern Electric Company, San Steel, Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, San Francisco. 
Francisco. 5. “Kid’’ Murray, National Carbon Company, Los 12.-S. B. Gregory, Arrow Electric Company, San Francisco... 13. 
Angeles. 6. Garnett Young, Garnett Young & Company, San J. A. Vandergrift, National Lamp Works, Oakland, Cal. 14. H. B. 
Francisco. 7. “Bill” Deming, Journal of Electricity, San Fran- Squiers, San Francisco. 
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. Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association, Del Monte, Cal., May 12 to 15 
ventions National Electric Light Association, Pasadena, Cal., May 18 to 22 


of the Golden Empire Beyond the Rockies —“‘Out Where the West Begins!’’ 





Out Where the West Begins! 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 

Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins; 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 

Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins; 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet 
flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less of 
sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 





Out where the world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts in despair are aching, 
That’s where the West begins; 

Where there’s more of singing and less of 
sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of 
buying, 

And a man makes friends without half try- 


ing— 
That’s where the West begins. 








15. Colonel Carter, Pacific States Electric Company, San Fran- Pacific Coast and Southwest, bidding good-by to President Ballard 
cisco. 16. Bob Davis, Century Electric Company, San Francisco. and W. H. Onken, editor Electrical World, at Albuquerque, New 
17. Roscoe Oakes, National Carbon Company, San Francisco. Mexico, in February. 22. Sam Taylor, Electric Railway and 
18. Freddy Skeel, Crouse-Hinds Company, and H. E. Sanderson, Manufacturers’ Supply Company, San Francisco. 23. Glenn E. 
Bryant Electric Company, San Francisco. 19. “Bill” Shreve, Arbogast, L. E. Newbery Electric Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
General Electric Company, San Francisco. 20. Charles Hewitt, 24. L. A. Somers, Westinghouse Company, San Francisco, and 
Marine Electric Company, “Bill’’ Goodwin, and S. H. Batten, Sidney Sprout; consulting engineer, San Francisco. 25. M. L. 
Pacific States Electric Company, San Francisco, at Glacier Point, Scobey, Home Electrical, San Francisco. 26. D. E. Harris, 
Yosemite Valley. 21. Group of prominent electrical folk of the Pacific States Electric Company, San Francisco. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a profit. 
Business comes to the man who goes after it. 


Central stations must compete with other retailers at a profit. 


. 


The contractor-dealer must go after business if he expects to get 
what he deserves. 


Discounts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to dealer must 
be so,adjusted that every man who has a function gets paid for it. 


It R. to the central station’s interest to encourage and foster retail 
sales by every retail electrical dealer in its community. 


Electrical contractor- dealers should cease selling merely wiring jobs 
or appliances, and sell an electrical service. 


The electrical merchant—central-station man, as well as contractor- 
dealer—must analyze his business, know his costs, and adopt 
encberh merchandising methods in both buying and selling. 


9 The electrical trade must think and practice ‘Quality Electrical 
* Work,’’ using quality materials. This means that owners, archi- 
tects and builders must be shown the advantages of equipping houses 
throughout with convenience outlets; that plugs and receptacles must be 
standardized; that fixtures should be equipped with standard-plug con- 
nections; that ans outlets and switches be located with regard to the 
principles of good illumination and convenience; and that meter-boards 
‘be so located that meters can be read without entering the house. 
10 It is the duty of every electrical man to help educate the public 
* to use electricity and electrical devices that lighten the labor of 
the home, office, shop and factory. To this end we urge local newspaper 
advertising on the part of every dealer handling electrical appliances. 
and that advertising departments of local newspapers be made part of 
the local electrical industry. 


ONAN PWN 








Renew Your Lease Now! 


OUSEHOLDERS are not the only sufferers from 

the national housing shortage. Desirable locations 
for stores are being gobbled up, tempting offers are 
being made for them by outside interests and stores 
are being leased over the present occupants’ heads. 

The wise dealer is renewing his lease now, even if it 
still has two or three years to run. He knows that the 
good will values and the earning power of a continuing 
business will be wiped out if he is forced to move. 
He knows that it has taken him years to create his 
present business and that he may capitalize it for years 
to come by staying where he is. He doesn’t believe 
renting conditions will be any more favorable three 
years from now than they are today. And so he takes 
no chances, but gets his lease sewed up now. 

Even if the rent will be a little higher, the main thing 
is to have the lease renewed now. A slightly higher 
rent is better than the club that outside interests will 
hold over his head as soon as they have taken over his 
lease renewal! 





Blind Men Selling Spectacles 


ROBABLY 90 per cent of the dealers and clerks who 

sell electrical labor-saving appliances do not know 
what they should about them. Their sales effort stops 
when they parrot a few words from the manufacturer’s 
printed matter. They do not know the process of me- 
chanical clothes-washing; they are utterly and hope- 
lessly ignorant of electrical or any other kind of cook- 
ing; they have not the slightest conception of what it 
means to pump by hand the water necessary for ten 
head of stock. 

That is why so few electrical retail salesmen are 
anything more than automatons. The customer who 


knows enough about his needs to appreciate how these 
needs are met by an electrical appliance may be able to 
persuade the dealer to accept his order. But.if the cus- 
tomer is merely a latent prospect with an unrealized 
need, he is, to use the overseas vernacular, 8. O. L. 

The Biblical reference to the “blind leading the blind” 
is paralleled in our industry by salesmen of electric 
washing machines whose shirts are board-rubbed by a 
Chink. 





Saving Daylight 


LECTRIC companies and the “lighting interests” 

generally have been accused of actively opposing 
the daylight saving law and of spreading propaganda 
among farmers to cause its repeal. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING confidently believes and 
knows that there has been no electrical propaganda 
among any agricultural or any other interests to cause 
the repeal of the daylight saving law. Indeed, the effect 
of the daylight saving law upon some lighting companies 
has been actually beneficial, separating local lighting, | 
railway and power loads and so reducing the high over- 
lapping peaks of these loads. In some other cases 
the electric companies have perhaps sold less kilowatt- 
hours in the evening hours, but have partially made up 
for it in the early-morning loads of spring and fall. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that the point 


of view of electrical men generally should be that of 


the Denver central station executive who, in a letter 
to his Mayor on the subject of a local daylight saving 
law, said: 

“An electric light company may lose a little tem- 
porary revenue, but the prosperity of any utility cor- 
poration is dependent upon the prosperity and good 
will of the community it serves, and from anything 
that benefits its community the lighting company will 
also benefit in the long run.” - 


sm maT ns 
7 out 


BLANYS 





Farm Plants and Automobiles 


HE number of electric farm-light and power plants 

in service today is probably somewhere around 
200,000 outfits. Figures based on the business so far 
this year indicate that 100,000 farm plants will be sold 
during 1920, which, at an average of $550 per plant, 
means $55,000,000 worth of plants alone, to say nothing 
of the auxiliary and accessory equipment which will 
follow in the wake of the plant sales. 

But the farmers’ purchases of farm-light plants so 
far are small indeed compared with farmers’ purchases 
of automobiles, for of the 7,000,000 automobiles in 
use in this country today at least 3,000,000 are owned 
by farmers, and of the 1920 crop of 2,250,000 new cars 
900,000, or 40 per cent, will be bought by farmer pur- 
chasers ! 

A farm-lighting plant costs less than the cheapest 
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automobile, yet it gives a service which means as much 
if not more to every member of the farm home as 
even the farmer’s automobile itself. Every one of those 
farmer automobile owners is a prospective farm-lighting 
plant purchaser. To date the field is only 5 per cent 
covered. The number of automobile licenses issued to 
farmers in your county is your bogey for farm-light 
plant sales! 





“Quick-Attachable” Lighting Fixtures 


GOOD DEAL of interest has been aroused in the 

proposal, in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING for De- 
cember, to equip lighting fixtures with plugs and recep- 
tacles in place of the present unsightly and awkward 
soldered and taped joints. Already four or more such 
fixture-supporting connections have been reported and 
one enthusiast for the plan to “hang a fixture like a 
picture” has suggested calling fixtures thus equipped 
“Quick-Detachable” or, better, “Quick-Attachable” fix- 
tures! 

In the summer-time, another reader reminds us, 
many people cover their furniture with linen slips 
and enclose their fixtures in gauze. Why not take 
down the more ornate fixtures in summer, he queries, 
replacing them with simple cords and shades, or possibly 
with a cémbination of fan fixtures for summer use? 
Why not? 

There is another source of business that is as yet un- 
touched. It has been created out of the shortsighted- 
ness of landlords. Here is the usual story of building 
an apartment house. The owner lays out plans and finds 
his estimates show the cost will be $80,000. He bor- 
rows his money on that basis. Then as he goes along 
“extras” are picked up here and there so that the build- 
ing costs more than was expected. Again, as usual, 


fixtures are the last thing to be bought. In fact, by 
the time they should be bought the borrowed capital is 
practically gone. When the owner goes out to buy the 
fixtures he is broke. Instead of spending $1,000 or 
$1,500 for artistic fixtures, as he had planned to do, he 
gets the best he can for $400 or less. 

Tenants who can afford to pay high rents, and -vho 
possess refined tastes, are balking at that procedure. 
Not that they know or care anything about the causes, 
but they do object to the unsightly lighting equipment. 
Moreover, their objections are active; they are taking 
definite shape. The landlord, of course, refuses to 
change any tenant’s fixtures on the plea that if he does 
he will have to change them for all tenants. So tenants 
in good apartment buildings are buying their own fix- 
tures, and when they move they are taking their fixtures 
with them. Shrewd merchandising men have observed 
this growing tendency and expect it to thrive in the 
coming months and years. 





The Eye Starts the Sale 


MAN walks down street; sees something in a store 
window; never thought of it before, but steps in 
and buys it. His eye started the sale. 
He goes into an electric shop for a fuse or a lamp; 
sees a fine percolator or portable lamp on a display 


-stand; didn’t intend to buy it, but his eyes make him 


want it, and the purchase follows. 
the sale. 

Good window displays pay the rent. Good counter 
displays multiply your sales force, and work without 
drawing salary. 

Take advantage, then, of the help which dozens of 
electrical manufacturers are today giving in the form 
of highly effective aids for the dealer—all directed to 
get the customer’s attention, his interest, his decision, 
his order, and his money. 


The eye starts 





All Out! 


AUSTRALIA has a different gage railroad for every 
state, so that it is impossible for a passenger to 
take any long journey without changing cars. In the 
United States it sometimes seems as though we have 
a different type of outlet for every make of appliance, 
so that the housekeeper who moves into a new house 
is apt to find that the only place the parlor banquet 
lamp will fit is in the kitchen and that the plug of 
the baby’s milk warmer finds its sole mate in the 
coal cellar! 


Change Cars! 








Frontispiece—BAcK ON THE FARMS, 


The “Siamese Twins’—Farm-Light- 
ing Plants and Farm - Water 
Systems 


See eee eee esos eseseeesene 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 






The Double Harness Pays 


It is interesting to hear a job- 
ber state as actual, definite experi- 
ence that his success in building 
up a dealer customer depends upon 
the measure of co-operation he ex- 


tends. Unaided, the retailer can 
be counted on to grow accord- 
ing to his energy and skill, but 
there are other elements that only 
the jobber can supply in practical 
support that brings prosperity. Cost 
accounting, business practice, store 
operation, display advertising, pub- 
licity—these are all phases of his 
work that it is often hard for the 
local man to learn unaided, and his 
capacity to grow is limited by his 
ability to master them. If the 
jobber will assist and educate, he 
grows and his account on the job- 
ber’s books grows at the same time. 

The dealer works best in double 
harness, with the jobber pulling 
steadily on the other side of the 
pole. It is for the jobber to decide, 
therefore, whether he wants to rest 
his distribution in the hands of 
little dealers, pulling one-horse 
loads, or hitch up for good team 
work that makes a load of three 
tons instead of one. 





_ Knowing When to Keep Still 


The experience of many salesmen 
shows that it is advisable to termi- 
nate an interview if a buyer appears 
to have something on his mind 
which keeps him from giving close 
attention to the subject under dis- 
cussion. Every salesman has methods 
of his own for holding a buyer’s at- 
tention, and the buyer usually has 
to withstand them all before he is 
left alone.. Asking a buyer for some 
small article which is not in sight 
will sometimes make him collect his 
scattered thoughts, and upsetting an 
ink bottle has had the some result, 
though such drastic measures are 
seldom used. Another more efficient 
method, and one requiring more 
skill, is to keep a prospect talking. 
When a buyer will not talk, the sales- 
man has to be careful that he does 
not talk too much. One of the secrets 
of selling is to stop talking the min- 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 


ute a man is sold. That is, when his 
signature should be obtained on the 
dotted line. The disastrous results 
of further discussion on the part of 
a salesman are shown by the accom- 
panying curve: 


Sold 
Desire 
Interest 


Attention 





: 


Indifference 
Per Cent. Talk 


After a prospect is sold on the article being 
offered to him, a salesman must exercise 
tact to avoid talking too much. The curve 
shown above illustrates the disastrous re- 
sults which follow when a salesman does 
not use good judgment in this matter. 





How a Jobber Is Advertising 
the “Picture on the 
Package” Idea 


To induce its dealers to take full 
advantage of the sales help afforded 
by the new illustrated cartons for 
small appliances the Philadelphia 
Electric Company is distributing an 
unusual booklet called “The Picture 
on the Package.” 

“Electrical men,” the booklet 
points out, “have always found it 
hard to sell plugs and current taps 
and receptacles and similar acces- 
sories. The average householder 
simply doesn’t know about them, 
that’s all. These things just haven’t 
seemed to ‘get over’ to the public. 

“The trouble has been that these 
little connection devices, and many 
hard -to-understand appliances as 
well, cannot be sold on looks alone. 





Mr. Jobber’s Salesman—Help 
Standardize Plugs 


Eleven competing manufacturers 


make this standard type of plug—“the 
standard plug with parallel blades!” 


ers must feel right. 


A twin-outlet plug or a through-cord 
switch lying in a window means 
nothing to most people. A bell-ring- 
ing transformer looks like a lump of 
metal with some wires sticking out, 
that’s all. The untrained public eye 
does not associate such an article 
with the service it performs, so 
there’s a missing link in the sales 
chain.” 

Several manufacturers have al- 
ready hit upon a way to bridge this 
gap by the use of illustrated carton 
labels that tell the story of every 
such device. “The picture on the 
package actually demonstrates the 
goods, shows what they’re for, tells 
how to use them and sells the device 
right off the shelf.” 

Rather unusual, perhaps, for a job- 
ber to advertise a merchandising idea 
in this way, but the Philadelphia 
company believes it is getting re- 
turns in the increased sales that come 
with better merchandising methods. 





The Joy of Production 


By nature man likes to produce. 

Our boy toddles out to make mud 
pies. A little older he builds a hut. 
He gets a knife and makes a boat. 
Why? Because in his soul is the in- 
born desire to produce. 

Our industrial system has resulted 
in making man an economic eunuch. 

The salvation of industry and of our 
country depends on discovering that 
which will revive in man the joy in 
production which instinctively he had 
when a small boy. 

Increased wages will not do 
Shorter hours will not. 


it. 
Wage work- 
Employees must 
feel right. Feelings, not things, rule 
the world. 

How shall we develop right feeling? 
By giving thought to human resources 
and less to material resources. By re- 
viving in man a desire to produce. By 
giving him a chance and responsibility. 

Quit looking for an _ experienced 
salesman. Get a man, then make a 
salesman out of him. My sales man- 
ager has built up our gross tenfold 
and in seven figures. Seven years ago 
he was delivering trunks for an express 
company. One of my best experts was 
once a carpenter on my garage. An- 
other whose services demand $2.50 a 
day never accomplished anything until 
he was forty-five years old. 

The greatest resources are not iron, 
copper and lumber. 

The foundation of progress is spirit- 
ual, not material. 

The structure is reared by vision and 
faith, thrift and integrity. 

America’s greatest undeveloped re- 
source is the human soul. 

Its greatest task is to awaken in that 
soul the joy of production. 

—Roger W. Babson. 
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“It Takes Time to See”— 
Also Light Intensity! 


By E. CANTELO WHITE 


Manager Lighting Department Western 
Electric Company 


A short time ago I called on a 
man who was about to purchase 
lighting equipment for a large build- 
ing and told him that I had a con- 
fession to make. 

This was that, in common with 








Ws {= 
| | 

POCKET 
LIGHT! SHUTTER 

















This little vest-pocket device of black cellu- 
loid, measuring about 3 x 5 inches, is pro- 
vided with a slide having an _ opening 
through which any desired line of type or 
inscription may be exposed for a definite 
but brief period of time—on the principle of 
a camera shutter. With it the salesman can 
show that while, for low intensities of 
light, it may not be impossible to read 
or recognize a word framed in the slot 
during a given fraction of a second of “ex- 
posure,” yet with exactly the same “ex- 
posure” the word can be read conveniently 
under intensities of 15 to 20 ft. candles. 
Or by increasing the length of exposure 
the word becomes legible under low in- 
tensities. 


Moral—To see moving objects readily, 
they should be brightly illuminated. 





most other people in the lighting 
business, I had sold lighting for a 
good many years without discover- 
ing its value; that I had recom- 
mended and installed comfortable in- 
tensities that pleased everybody 
when I might better have installed 
more effective and efficient high in- 
tensities that would have made more 
money for my customers and a little 
more for myself. 

I then explained to him how the 
pressure of war conditions had 
brought to light the astonishing pro- 
duction efficiency of much brighter 
illumination than heretofore cus- 
tomarily recommended; how the eye 
functions more, quickly ‘and all sub- 
‘sequent reactions are speeded up by 
higher intensities of illumination; 
how more illumination is essential in 


order to obtain real efficiency in any 
line of work which one must see in 
order to do; that, in short, “it takes 
time ‘to see,” and the brighter the 
illumination the shorter the time re- 
quired to visualize the object illumi- 
nated. 


SELLING THE DOLLAR VALUE 
OF MORE LIGHT 


All this was exceedingly interest- 
ing, he admitted, but would doubt- 
less be expensive to prove. I replied 
that I had, in fact, called with the 
idea of proving it to him in a few 
minutes, and that I would do so 
with the aid of one of his calling 
cards. 

I then wrote the letter “R” on the 
back of his card without showing it 
to him and inserted it in the back of 
the pocket light shutter (pictured on 
this page) which I took from my 
vest pocket. 

Having called his attention to the 
fact that he could read the printing 
on the front of the shutter comfort- 
ably at a distance of two feet under 
the average illumination in his office, 
I then operated the shutter at a com- 
paratively slow speed and asked him 
if he could read what I had written 
on the card. He replied that he cer- 


tainly could not read it at that speed. 

I then stopped a minute to show 
him that by drawing up the slide to 
the same notch it was possible to 
operate the shutter so as to give 
exactly the same time exposure any 
required number of times, as in the 
case of a camera shutter. Then 
walking over to a desk lamp and hold- 
ing the shutter close under the lamp’ 
I obtained upon it an illumination of 
between 15 and 20 foot-candles. 
Under this intensity I again re- 
quested him to try to read the letter 
at the same distance of two feet, op- 
erating the shutter at the same speed 
as before. At once he announced 
without hesitation that it was the 
letter “R.” 


“MoRE LIGHT CERTAINLY 
SPEEDS UP SEEING” 


He then asked to look at the shut- 
ter, and after operating it himself 
for a few minutes concluded that 
“more light” certainly speeded up 
“seeing” to a degree that he had 
not considered possible. 

Most lighting salesmen might well 
use some easily carried device that 
would enable them to prove the value 
of what they have to sell, whether it 
is a question of lighting an office, fac- 





Omaha Jobbers’ Salesmen Taste Delights of Electric Cookery 














J 





Incidental to the program of a week’s sales conference of the McGraw Company, elec- 
trical jobbers, Omaha, Neb., this electrically cooked dinner was served on Friday night, 


Feb. 20, to the company’s sales force. 
to right are: 


Those seated at the speakers’ table from left 
Alex Edgar, manager of merchandising sales, McGraw Company; W. R. 
Pinckard, special representative Westinghouse Company; T. J. 


Casey, vice-president 


Hurley Machine Company; A. J. Cole, vice-president and general sales manager McGraw 


‘ 


Company ; 


Cc. E. Herring, Omaha attorney and toastmaster for the occasion; 


Max 


McGraw, president McGraw Company; E. L. Callahan, district manager Westinghouse 


Lamp Company, and L. A. S 


house Company. 


. Wood, representative of George Cutter division Westing- 
Altogether, fifty people were served a full-course dinner cooked on two 


Westinghouse ranges, while seven electric percolators supplied electrically cooked coffee. 
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A Jobber Who Specializes in 32-Volt Supplies for 





Farm-Lighting Plants 


This is the era of specialization, they say, but it isn’t often that a jobber or dealer 
carries the spirit of the times to the point of specialization reached by the Nebraska 


wholesaler whose windows are shown here. 


for farm and city use with farm-lighting plants, and, with 


has found the plan a success. 


This jobber specializes in $2-volt supplies 
wide-awake sales methods, 


The concern is the Lalley-Wilson Electric Company, 1307 


Farnam Street, Omaha. 





tory or store. Factory production 
records show very definitely the re- 
turns from increased light intensi- 
ties. Undoubtedly higher lighting 
intensities in offices would produce 
even greater revenue through re- 
sulting efficiencies, even though the 
returns might be more difficult to 
calculate. As for store lighting, it 
is interesting to imagine the enor- 
mous economy of lighting intensities 
that would make shopping automati- 
cally quicker and more efficient. 
There are many elaborate new store 
plans for facilitating retail selling, 
but I am inclined to think that ade- 
quate lighting would speed up the old 
establishments to a point where the 
new methods would offer a compara- 
tively slight advantage. 


INTENSITIES OF 20 FOOT-CANDLES 
WITHOUT GLARE 


What has stood directly in the 
path of this accomplishment for 
years is the fact that the public in 
general could not distinguish be- 
tween illumination and glare. Any 
attempt to produce adequate illumi- 
nation resulted in so much glare that 
the verdict read “too much light.” 
In these days, however, with light- 
ing units that can be used to pro- 
duce 15 and 20 foot-candle intensi- 
ties economically and with no direct 
glare, there is no excuse for any of 
us to fail to find out how much light, 
not how little, our customers can use 
to advantage. 


We cannot, of course, afford to be 
impatient with the majority who 
cannot imagine or appreciate the full 
advantages of adequate illumination 
until they experience the completed 
results. There is a double meaning 
and much forward looking develop- 
ment in the statement that “It takes 
time to see.” 





Detroit Jobber Will Concen- 
trate on Twenty Lines 


The Commercial Electric Supply 
Company of 42-50 East Congress 
Street, Detroit, Mich., 
that in the future it will confine its 
sales to certain representative lines 
of appliances, fixtures and supplies. 

“Up to the present time the com- 
pany has been cataloging and carry- 
ing in stock some 5,000 different 
items,” explains President F. W. 
Woolrich. ‘Under the new arrange- 
ment we will reduce our lines to 
about twenty commodities. Such 
commodities will be carried in large 
quantities and a super-service main- 
tained in all that relates to distribu- 
tion. 


A WHOLESALE JOBBING POLICY 


“While it has been the endeavor 
of this company in the past to confine 
sales to a wholesale jobbing business, 
the very nature and multiplicity of 
the items carried have rendered such 
an interpretation almost impossible. 


-modern merchandising effort. 


announces 


The new policy will definitely estab- 
lish a basis of wholesale distribu- 
tion only and both dealers and con- 
tractors will have the assurance that 
nothing will be sold at retail nor will 
any country trade be permitted. No 
broken-package orders will be ac- 
cepted. 

“Our city and state contractors 
and dealers will be supported and 
assisted by every means in our power 
under the new plan of distribution. 

“We will not alone sell the dealer. 
We propose to assist him to the ut- 
most in securing the greater turn- 
over and to co-operate with him on 
We 
believe the time is ripe for just such 
definite and constructive business 
building and distribution as _ out- 
lined.” 





Organization, Bonus Plan and 
“Bogey” Biggest Factors 
in Jobber’s Growth 


In explaining how he accounts for 
the rapid increase in his company’s 
business for 1919, W. H. Vilett, 
president of the Sterling Electric 
Company, Minneapolis, attributes it, 
first, to the organization; second, to 
a bonus system, and third, to the 
setting of a “bogey” for each year. 

“Most of all, of course, it is due 
to our efficient and loyal organiza- 
tion,” he says. “Our bonus plan has 
been in operation for several years 
and takes in every one in the or- 
ganization, all sharing in proportion 
to salaries. When you set a bogey, 
every one works for that with the 
enthusiasm we all have when a defi- 
nite goal is in view. Our bogey for 
1919 was $1,000,000, but by the end 
of the year we had increased it to 
$1,800,000—an increase for 1919 of 
an even million dollars.” 





The Success Family 
By B. B. STERN 


The Father of Success is Work. 

The Mother of Success is Ambition. 

The Oldest Son is Common Sense. 

Some of the other Boys are Honesty, 
Thoroughness, Foresight, Enthusiasm 
and Co-operation. 

The Oldest Daughter is Character. 

Some of the Sisters are Cheerfulness, 
Loyalty, Courtesy, Care, Economy, Sin- 
cerity and Harmony. 

The Baby is Opportunity. 

Get acquainted with the Old Man, 
Work, and you will be able to get 
along pretty well with the rest of the 
family. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 









How One Dealer Puts Clean- 
ers in Servantless Homes 
By DoROTHY BLAKE 


A dealer in vacuum cleaners and 
other household helps is making 
capital of the shortage of maids by 
advertising: 

“When you hear unexpected com- 
pany is on the way and you are out 
of a maid, telephone us. We will 
vacuum clean your house free of 
charge. We go over upholstered fur- 
niture and draperies and even fluff 
up the pillows. This does not put 
you under any obligation to us.” 

Needless to say, he sold nearly 
every cleaner purchased in that 
town. The cost to him was not more 
than the cost of the usual demon- 
stration. 





How Much Does It Cost to 
Keep a Farm-Hand and 
How Much Work . 

Can He Do? 


One man can exert about 4 hp. and 
in electrical terms his services cost 
about $4 per kilowatt hour if his 
wages are 30 cents an hour. 

“Compared with this,” declares H. 
W. Young, president Delta-Star Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, “electric 
power from a transmission line costs 
only a few cents per hour for that 
4 hp. Put a small motor on your 
corn chopper or any other device and 
compare the cost with that of man- 
power. It will surprise you! A mo- 
tor can work continuously, but it is 
seldom that any man, even in highly 
organized factories, works more than 
80 per cent of the time paid for. You 
know better than we how much of 
the time your helpers waste waiting 
for new tasks, resting or in between 
jobs. 


THE ELECTRIC MAN WORKS FOR 
20 CENTS PER DAY 


“At the average cost of electric 
current the electric man-power works 
for you at about 20 cents a day. 

“How much does it cost you to 
feed a horse and how much work 
does the horse do? 


“If you feed hay at $10 a ton and 
oats at 40 cents a bushel you may 
get away with a monthly feed cost 
of $7 per horse. In addition you 
have the investment, the car and 
barn space to figure on. A horse can 
exert about two-thirds a mechanical 
horse-power or about 4 kw. When 
you can replace a horse with an 
electric motor the work costs less and 
when the motor is idle you are not 
feeding it!” 





“In the Spring, the House- 
wife’s Fancy-—” 


SPRING CLEANING 


Without Scattering Germs 


EGS 


Rent a VACUUM CLEANER 
from 


feetic 


T.J.MITCHELL, PROP. 














Springtime is cleaning time in the homes of 
your town. Have you ever made use of 
that fact, as this Helena, Ark., dealer did 
last spring? He put this advertisement in 
his local newspaper, and within a few days 
was fairly besieged with requests to rent 
the vacuum cleaner “only for a day or 
two.” The service resulted in a number of 
direct sales, but, even more important, 
showed him who was in the market for 
vacuum cleaners in his town. 





Rough * Ironing” with an 
Electric Wringer 


By JOHN M. CULVER 


Director of Sales 
Indiana Utilities Company, Angola, Ind.; 
Minnesota Light & Power Company, East- 
ern Montana. Light & Power Company 


Certain electric washing machines 
have an all-metal wringer which in- 
sures a maximum of tension on the 
wringer rolls whenever desired. Be- 
cause of this fact I have been able 
to sell a number of machines with 
this talking point. After the wash- 
ing has been done and the clothes 
have been placed on the line to dry 
there are always a number of flat 
pieces which dry very quickly and 
concerning the ironing of which a 
housewife is never so _ particular. 


Consequently such pieces as hand 
towels, bath towels, tea towels, wash 
rags, dusting cloths, etc., can be 
taken from the line when they are 


\ 2 about dry, i.e., still slightly damp, and 


by increasing the tension on the rolls 
of the wringer these can be run 
through the wringer and ironed per- 
fectly. Barber towels have been 
handled in this way very successfully 
and every barber becomes at once a 
prospect for an electric washer. 





In First Two Months of 1920 
Sold More Farm-Light 
Plants than in 


All of 1919 


More Matthews home lighting and 
power plants were sold during Janu- 
ary and February of this year than 
were sold in all of 1919. In view of 
the fact that 1919 was the biggest 
year in the Consolidated’s history, 
this showing is regarded by the trade 
as really astonishing, even though a 
record-breaking period is generally 
expected in 1920, 

In commenting on this report D. 
E. Ford, president of the Consoli- 
dated Utilities Corporation, Chicago, 
attributes this remarkable volume of 
business, in a measure, to the fact 
that many farmers have just sold a 
large portion of their 1919 crops 
after having held them for the high 
market price, and with this ready 
cash available they are making their 
homes more comfortable and prepar- 
ing to lighten future work for them- 
selves and their families by the aid 
of ‘electric current. 


AMERICAN FARMER TODAY IS KEEN 
FOR MODERN METHODS 


“The American farmer is thor- 
oughly awake today to the actual 
cash value of modern methods in 
farming,” says Mr. Ford. “His re- 
alization of a light and power plant’s 
value has existed for a long time. It 
is only recently, however, that he has 
learned that such plants can be ob- 
tained with improvements’. which 
make the plant practically  self- 
operating with almost no attention 
from the owner. 

“After seeing last month’s sales 
sheet I’ll confess that I’m absolutely 
unable to make any forecast as to 
the probable volume of business we 
may expect in 1920 except that it 
certainly will be the most tremendous 
lighting plant year in the history of 
the company.” 
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A New “Push the Button” 
Idea in a California 
Store Window 


A new version of the “push the 
button” idea in window displays was 
recently tried out by the H. L. Miller 
Company of Pasadena, Cal. This 
company one morning had arrows 
painted on the sidewalk for several 
blocks, coming from opposite direc- 
tions and meeting finally in front of 
the H. L. Miller store. Here you 
found more arrows, all pointing to- 
ward a button in the center of the 
window, which you were invited to 
“push.” Of course, you pushed. And 
then the fun began. A washing ma- 
chine in the window began to wash, 
the vacuum cleaner puffed out its 
chest, the sewing machine took some 
stitches, you could see the radiant 
heater grow hot, the electric fan be- 
gan to whir, an electric siren let out 
a howl, a searchlight stared you in 
the face and a row of lamps was 
lighted. 

There weren’t many idle moments 


for the button in the window that 
day! 





Picking Potato Bugs with an 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


Picking potato bugs with an elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner is the latest in- 
genious improvement in farming 
methods. The man who began the 
practice uses a particularly long feed 
wire, carries the vacuum cleaner 
to every part of his potato patch and 
whisks the bugs off the plants with 
startling celerity. Farm-light deal- 
ers, attention! 





“Electricity, the Burden 
Bearer” 


In the delightfully readable little 
pamphlet of the above title, written 
by William E. Keily of Chicago for 
the [Illinois committee on public 
utility information, the author has 
sketched the history of electrical de- 
velopment from earliest days down 
to the present times of “Electricity- 
at-Work,” to use the effective phrase 
he has coined for electrical service 
today. 

The chart reproduced on this page, 
taken from Mr. Keily’s book, shows 
how electricity costs in Chicago have 
steadily decreased, while other costs 
have been rising. The following ex- 
cellent definition of the electrical 
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The above chart, taken from Mr. Keily’s 
book, “Electricity the Burden Bearer, 
shows how electricity costs in Chicago have 
steadily decreased,. while other costs have 
been rising. 





man’s responsibilities to his com- 
munity is also quoted from the 
pamphlet: 

“Central-station managers have 
come to look upon themselves as 
semi-public officials; they aim to con- 
duct their affairs with the com- 





munity so as to secure the advantage 
of a reputation for absolutely fair 


. and impartial dealing. No longer is 


the electricity-supply enterprise re- 
garded as a private venture; it is 
now, indeed, a public utility. In a 
public-utility enterprise no man is 
so highly placed that he can afford 
to be arrogant, nor is any man so 
lowly that he need be servile.” 





These Magazines Were Rec- 
ommended for Delco 
Farm-Light Dealers 


Once upon a time about the last 
thing a business man would do was 
to read a book or a magazine in or- 
der to get practical suggestions for 
his business. That day has gone. 
Here is a list of trade news to 
prove it. 

Following is the list of business 
magazines officially recommended by 
the Delco Company, distributed at 
the fourth annual Delco-Light deal- 
ers’ convention at Dayton during 
March: 


, Annual 
Magazine Publisher Published Rate 
Journal of Accountancy ....... Ronald Press, 20 Vesey St., New York City.... Monthly.... $3.00 
The Nation’s Business........... U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Mills Building, 
Weslo. Ces co ote esros coat ts gee Monthly.... 3.00 
Commerce and Finance......... Theo. H. Price Pub. Corp., 65 Broadway, New 
iis CNG iat piies cist arciometnlimen as _..  Weekly..... 5.00 
Wall Street Journal............. Dow-Jones & Co., 44 Broad St., New York City Daily..:.... T5200 
Klectricat Merchandising .’....... McGraw-Hill Co., 10th Ave. at 36th St., New 
Bi St 0 een rete ares eee tenr me . Monthly.... 2.00 
American Magazine...... Crowell Publishing Co., 384 Fourth Ave., New 
RPMS RORE 6 ioe ihre be cee noes : Monthly.... 2.00 
ho eh a ee A. W. Shaw Co., Wabash Ave. and Madison St., 
MGIORIED 20's cco eco eee Monthly.... 3.00 
Babson’s Reports... .. Babson’s Statistical Organization, Inc., Welles- 
jigs SF Bs Tg a oar On Request 





The Farm-Light Bungalows That Visited Thirty State Fairs 
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At thirty big state fairs, last summer, 
erected and exhibited to demonstrate to farmers the conveniences of electricity in the 


farm home. 





farm-lighting bungalows like this one were 


Each building contained five rooms, including bath-room, kitchen sink, 
running water, electric lights, and all the other comforts of a modern home. 


Dealers 


were invited to make these buildings their headquarters during fair-week. Souvenir post- 

cards, with free postage, were presented to visitors to write to ‘‘the folks at home.” 

Each bungalow was so complete with vacuum cleaner, electric washer, electric flat-iron, 

electric churns, cream separators, etc., that a family might have moved in at any time 
and started housekeeping. 
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Are You Providing Outlets to 
Fit These Appliances? 


Nearly 200 manufacturers of heating 
appliances, washers, cleaners and other 
devices now furnish “the standard plug 
with parallel blades” as part of their 
products, totaling hundreds of thou- 
sands of appliances per year. 





For Lighted Aisles in Your 
Local Theaters 


Audiences in motion picture thea- 
ters usually have a hard time getting 
to their seats in the dark. They 
stumble over little steps in the aisle, 
fall over projecting umbrellas, or step 
on the toes of persons in the end 
seats. Here is an opportunity for the 
enterprising electrical contractor. 
One method of remedying the condi- 
tion is to install an electric light 
under the end seat of every tenth 
row. The lights are arranged on al- 
ternate sides of the aisle and are 
shaded so that the light is diffused 
over the floor of the aisle. Installed 
in this way, the lights will not inter- 
fere with the audience’s enjoyment 
of the pictures and the management 
will be pleased at the removal of one 
source of its patrons’ discomfort. 
All the ushers, of course, should be 
provided with flashlights. 





A Non-Stop Run to Interest 
a Community in a New 
Electric Cleaner 


When Hicks & Humes recently 
opened their new store in Decatur, 
Ill., not only were they themselves 
new to the town, but they soon found 
that the electric cleaner which they 
handled was new also. The result 
was that vacuum cleaners were 
rather hard to sell. Notwithstand- 
ing considerable advertising and 
house - to - house canvassing, sales 
amounted only to twenty-four ma- 
chines in four months. So they hit 
upon a plan to create interest in the 
cleaner. They took a new machine, 
connected it with a U water lift 
gage, and started it on a non-stop 
running test, advertising that the 


machine would run until it broke 
down, or stopped of its own accord. 
The cleaner ran continuously for 
24,930 minutes, stopping on account 
of worn out carbon brushes, with 
the rest of the machine in perfect 
condition. The stunt attracted wide- 
spread interest and sales jumped at 
once to twenty-four in less than 
three weeks. 





“Pride in the Institution Will 
Take Care of the Product” 


About once a month the executives 
and department heads of the Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany get together at Chicago for a 
dinner and exchange of ideas, 

It is not so much a matter of dis- 
cussing routine. Shop practice, sell- 
ing effort, advertising are generally 
taboo. The sessions are informal and 
the underlying idea is to get as much 
self-help out of these meetings as 
possible. One of the executives has 
put it this way: “Our wish for these 
meetings is to show every one in the 
organization that we are trying to 
build men and women first; we are 
striving te have an institution that 
all may be satisfied with; we want 
all of the members of the family to 
stick under our roof-tree as long as 
possible. Pride in the family and love 
for the institution will take care of 
the product. We want to get away 
from the product and look at the re- 


Strain and eye fatigue. 


Fan Those Onion Tears Away! 
By HILDA GRAHLING 








The electric fan is no longer merely 
a hot weather convenience. The up-to- 
date dealer recommends it for various 
uses during the entire year. 

But did you ever think of the fan in 
relation to the lowly but obstreperous 
onion? Preparing onions for the table 
is a ticklish operation, as any one who 
has ever tried it knows. Tradition says 
that the way to do it is “under water.” 
This method, however, merely relieves 
the eyes, instead of removing the cause 
of the irritation. But by turning the 
fan on the onions and blowing the 
fumes away onions can be made as 
harmless as potatoes or apples. House- 
wives will appreciate this suggestion. 
As a selling point it may not be strong 
enough to sell a fan, but it may clinch 
a sale. And it is a little thing which 
will surely help to build good will. 





sults our products accomplish. We 
want our folk to think of our line in 
terms of safety at sea, safety in in- 
dustrial operations and relief of eye 
We want to 
bring the humanitarian and humane 
side of things to the forefront and 
forget for these evenings, at least, 
the material and commercial phases 
of the business.” 





‘Are You Planning Ahead for Your “June Bride” Sales? 





























June, the month of weddings, is coming, and electrical gifts today are considered as 


much the bride’s due as are her silver and linens. 


In fact, the popularity of electrical 


wedding gifts has made June the second gift month in the year—next to December—in 


point of the volume of electrical gift sales. 


April and May, then, are the months when 


the far-sighted dealer gets busy, lays in a stock of appliances (‘‘de luxe” as well as 

utilitarian) suitable for gifts, maps out his advertising campa‘gn, plans his “June bride’”’ 

window and religiously scans the engagement announcements in the local newspapers. 

The blithe little June bride is the cause of more activity and concern than even she 
flatters herself as being! 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






The Builder’s Ten Com- 


mandments 


By Louis R. ARDOUIN 


Secretary Electrical Contractors’ and 

Dealers’ Association of San Francisco 

1. Honor thy competitor and love 
him as thyself, that thy days may be 
long and prosperous. 

2. Thou shalt not adulterate thy 
product, nor thy service, but deliver 
it simon-pure, for good intentions 
and bad substitutions are the paving 
blocks of Hell. 

3. Thou shalt not covet thy com- 
petitor’s job, nor his acumen, nor 
his squareness, nor his profits, but 
get some for thyself or ask him to 
put thee wise. 

4, Thou shalt not cut prices. Thou 
shalt not fail to make a profit every 
time thou figurest a job. 

5. Thou shalt not be too pig- 
headed to refuse to co-operate. 

6. Thou shalt not fail to maintain 
thine integrity nor thy self-respect. 
Thou shalt give all a square deal. 

7. Thou shalt not fail to swat 
right vigorously over the dome the 
grafter that attempts to make you 
cut, or peddles your bid. 

8. Thou shalt go after the busi- 
ness right manfully and not loaf 
around waiting for something to 
“turn up,” for fear that thy toes will 
do likewise. 

9. Thou shalt keep accurate costs. 

10. Thou shalt not fail to lay thy 
cards on the table, for it is no sin 
to be found out if thou art on the 
square. 





Increase the Size of Residence 
Wiring 

“A new inspection rule requiring 
the installation of larger mains for 
residences would be a big factor in 
eliminating the electrical appliance 
fire hazard and would reduce the cost 
to the public of additional appliance 
outlets,” said A. C. Brandt of the 
Frank Adam Electric Company, St. 
Louis, in a paper presented before 
the Western Association of Elec- 
trical Inspectors. “The wiring in 


most homes was designed to supply 
the illumination only. 


Now that 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


heavy current-using appliances are 
being so generally used the wiring 
in the home must necessarily be 
heavier if the standards of safety 
and service are to be maintained. 
These things can be accomplished 
most easily by using the present 
standard practice for residential illu- 
mination and installing a separate 
power circuit to which all base-board 
or floor receptacles should be con- 
nected. Every room should have at 
least one receptacle to insure that 
the bulk of all heating appliances will 
be connected to the power circuit 
instead of being screwed into a lamp 
socket.” 





“Through Your Local Electri- 


cal Contractor” 


& 


> — 
<A a > awl we 
a % V 
aids lie 
Ge _ 2D at 


ere was a fime- 


when you had to pay for 
home wiring as soon as 
the work wasdone. But 
that time passed to mem- 
ory whenwe inaugurated 
our partial payment plan. 


fz yOu—house wiring on partial payments! 
Phone Stuyvesant 4980 or write for details 
of how we will finance such improvements _ 
through your local electrical contractor. 


Che United Electric 
Light «-7 Power Co. 
: = 150 East 15 tht. 


Sherman Creek 
\ Generating Station 
: West 201st Stree 
and Harlem R 
f Wistrict Offices and 
Show Rooms 


89th Street and Broadway 
146th Street and Broadway 





This is one of twenty-seven advertisements 
in the house-wiring campaign of the 
United Electric Light & Power Company, 
New York City, that will appear in tne 
New York newspapers uninterruptedly for 
nine weeks. “The ‘meat’ of our copy,” 
points out Ralph Neumuller, advertising 
manager of the company, “is an offer of 
home wiring on partial payments. This 
company finances such improvements 
through reputable local electrical contrac- 
tors, when so desired, and does not hesi- 
tate publicly to assert its willingness to co- 
operate with them in the undertaking of 
such contracts. From all indications, the 
electrical contractors are ready to support 
this campaign heartily, and it is hoped 
that the results will be of decided mutual 
benefit.” 


Farm Plants Don’t Depreciate 


Dealers who must meet the argu- 
ments of farmers that farm-lighting 
plants depreciate very rapidly after 
they are installed will perhaps be 
interested to learn that in central 
Illinois farm-light plants are being 
sold at public auction quite fre- 
quently at prices considerably above 
their original cost. Recently one 
750-watt plant which had been in 
service four years and which was 
purchased at the original price of 
$275 was sold at public farm auction 
for $450 cash. 





Payments on Contracts Should 
Be Made on More Equi- 
table Basis 


By L. E. MAYER 
Treasurer White City Electric Company, 
hicago. 

Electrical contractors give credit 
to their clientele not by any form 
or system established by them- 
selves, but by a custom which has 
been established by the owner, ar- 
chitect, general contractor and engi- 
neer as a protection to their own 
interests. 

The electrical contractor up to 
the present day has not attempted 
to deviate from this established cus- 
tom, nor to regulate the practice. 
When a contract has been awarded 
an electrical contractor, the condi- 
tions of this contract are such that 
the payment of 85 per cent of the 
labor and material installed is all 


| that the contractor can draw on the 


job, and then only as the work pro- 
gresses. This from a financial stand- 
point is unfair. 

The question then arises, How 
can this be overcome and why is it 
unfair? 


INVESTMENT IN MATERIAL WAITING 
To BE INSTALLED 


When a contract has been secured 
of any size, requiring a considerable 
quantity of material, the contractor 
is compelled to purchase his mate- 
rial in quantities to conform to the 
requirements of the respective con- 
tract, which constitutes a consider- 
able investment and compels him to 
either deliver the materials to the 
job or to place it in a warehouse 
for future use. 

Or he often holds off buying the 
material for the job in quantities as 
he should, due to the fact that he 
,cannot draw on anything that is not 
installed and cannot meet his obli- 
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gations, which in many cases has 
caused considerable delay in the 
completion of the work—not by any 
desire on his part, but to eliminate 
large credit accounts. The manufac- 
turer or jobber who has sold this 
material will not wait for payment 
for his goods until it has been in- 
stalled by the contractor, but insists 
that the regular terms be complied 
with. 

This being the condition, why 
should not the contractor be allowed 
to deliver the material necessary to 
complete the job and draw upon 
that investment as well as if it were 
installed. 


WHAT WOULD IT MEAN TO THE 
CONTRACTOR? 


It would mean that he could pay 
his bills more promptly, keep his 
credit in better shape, be of greater 
value to the owner by being relieved 
of carrying these large obligations, 
which always has been a burden to 
the average concern. 

Should he accomplish this plan, 
even then he would not be paid in 
proportion to his investment, be- 
cause instead of receiving 100 per 
cent on his labor and material, he 
is only paid 85 per cent of his cost 
and no allowance is made for over- 
head such as estimating, engineer- 
ing, drafting and supervision, which 
all must wait until the entire con- 
tract has been completed—this bur- 
den plus the difference in payments 
is a great enough burden to handle. 

The law says that where a manu- 
facturer or jobber or other person 
has delivered material to a job and 
the contractor fails to pay for same, 
that the said manufacturer or job- 
ber may by process of law obtain 
payment of his goods from the 
owner and recover. 

If it is the ‘legal right of the 
jobber or manufacturer to hold the 
owner for these payments, then why 
is it that the contractor cannot ob- 
tain the same condition and receive 
payment for the materials on the 
same legal grounds. 


—* 


Where Every Visitor Is His 


Own Demonstrator 





An electrical dealer in Marion, 
Ohio, has arranged an effective dis- 
play of appliances equipped with 
push-buttons, to enable visitors to 
try out various devices without wait- 
ing for an invitation from the sales- 
man. By pressing the proper but- 


ton, one can get a cool breeze from a 
fan, a warm breeze from a hair 
dryer, a “light” for cigar or ciga- 
rette, or warmth from an electric 
radiator. The arrangement makes it 
easy to satisfy the curiosity of those 
who wouldn’t care to ask the sales- 
man. 





This Electric “ Doorless Door” 
Avoids Screens; Keeps Out 
Flies, Rain and Snow 


By H. S. KNOwLTON 


A “doorless door” is a novel devel- 
opment of a Boston mechanical en- 


gineer, Henry H. Cummings of 110 
High Street, who is also the inventor 
of the ship log which was generally 
installed on vessels of the United 
States Navy during the war. © 

As shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, the “doorless door” consists 
of a motor-driven fan installed below 
or behind a grill in the entrance of 
a store or other building and ar- 
ranged to draw air downward from 
the upper portion of the doorway, 
whence it is carried by a duct to a 


hood at the top of the entrance and ° 


then discharged downward, complet- 
ing the cycle. A quarter-horsepower 
motor driving a 16-in. fan and con- 
nected with a 9 to 12-in. diameter 
duct provides a current of air under 
about 3-in. water pressure, which is 
unnoticed by persons standing in the 
doorway but which is most effective 
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This “doorless door’ has been used in an 

experimental installation winter and sum- 

mer to keep out insects, rain, snow and 

cold air. Meanwhile the absence of the 

closed door resulted in increasing trade by 

about one-third. A motor operates the 
blower. 





in keeping out insects, rain, snow 
and cold air. 

The use of the equipment enables 
close regulation to be made, with 
ease, of the interior temperature of 
the room, and the absence of a closed 
door, winter and summer in a trial 
installation actually increased trade 
by one-third. The cost of operation 
is about 2 cents per hour and the 
long-hour load is an excellent one 
from the central station standpoint. 





Contractor Invents Adjustable Coil Winder and Shaper 





A new coil winder and shaper for winding coils for motors and generators has been 
developed and patented by C. Kubasta and Bruce W. Palmer of the Palmer Electric 


Company, electrical contractors, 60 Park Place, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. Palmer was formerly 


secretary-treasurer of the Michigan Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. 
This piece of apparatus, according to the inventors, can be made to wind and shape 
any sized coil, from the hairpin to the diamond style, which is largely used today in 


direct-current armatures, two- and three-phase stators and single-phase rotors. 
ent the new winder is being made in two sizes, except on special orders. 


At pres- 
The smaller 


size makes coils up to and including those for motors of 74 hp., 1,700 r.p.m., and the 


larger one from 2 hp. to about 35 hp. 


By a slight change, however, it can be made 


even larger 
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Fifty Farm-Light Jobs per Year with 


a Crew of Two Men 
A Business of $40,000 Annually, Averag- 


ing 30 per Cent, or 


66 BELIEVE that the farm-light- 
] ing business from the ground 
up belongs in the electrical 
industry,” said C. J. Litscher, elec- 
trical jobber and farm-light plant 
manufacturer, in addressing the 
Wisconsin electrical contractor- 
dealers at Milwaukee. ‘That is, I 
believe the selling, installing .and 
service after the sale belong to you 
men in this room. 

“There are two kinds of electrical 
dealers. Let’s call them Class A and 
Class B! 

“Class B dealers are the ones who 
are just where they were ten or fif- 
teen years ago. Their principal busi- 
ness consists of electrical wiring. 
They ave not kept abreast of the 
times. Their places of business are 
untidy. If they have show windows, 
the chances are that their principal 
displays will consist of a_ knife 
switch, a few key sockets, and a coil 
of No. 14 wire—all dust-laden and 
unsightly. Class A dealers are the 
wide-awake, advertising bright-light, 
clean-store merchandisers, who are 
alert to the fact that in this day of 
competition one must spend money in 
sales effort and advertising in order 
to make a profit; also that it takes 
time to develop business, if that busi- 
ness is to be worth while. 

“There are many electrical dealers 
all over the country who are making 
a success of this business, but there 
is only one golden road to success 
in this line. Let us get down to con- 
crete figures as to what a farm- 
lighting plant amounts to in dollars 
and cents. In round figures, it will 
add up about as follows: 

Plant only........ 


aes 
Fixtures ......... 


making a total of about $800 per 
installation. 


“How OFTEN Do You GET AN 
$800 Jon?” 


“Take the electrical dealers in the 
towns of 10,000 and less, and ask 
them the question, ‘How often does 
an $800 job come to you in the course 
of the year?’ The assertion can 


safely be made that when the First 
National Bank builds a new building, 


$12,000, Net Profits 


or the unusual happens, then such a 
job appears. 

“Gentlemen: Within a radius of 
six miles of any of you is a million 
dollars’ worth of business awaiting 
development. There are one thou- 
sand $800 jobs waiting to be figured. 


ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIF 
WILL BRING THE BUSINESS 


“You ask, how are you going to get 
the opportunity to figure on this 
business. There can be only one 
answer—Advertising and Salesman- 
ship. The electrical dealer now 
asks, how is he to get into this busi- 
ness. The answer is, ‘Secure the 
agency of a good farm-lighting 
plant.’ They are all good—but like 
the stuff which the Eighteenth 
Amendment relegated to what is now 
only a memory, some are better than 
‘others. Every manufacturer, through 
his distributer, will not only spend 
time but money in getting the elec- 
-trical dealer started on the right 
road to success, and will help him in 
many, many ways. ; 

“Experience shows that successful 
dealers should employ two salesmen 
—one senior and one junior—to 





Eventually — 
Why Not Now? 





Standard Plugs and 


Receptacles 


interchangeable with the “majority 
type” here shown 


Eventually 


One Kind of Electricity 
One Frequency—One Voltage! 
One Kind of Attachment Plug 

for Residence and General Use 


Wuy Nor Now? 


canvass the country territory for 
him. From advertising, enough 
prospects will be secured to keep two 
good salesmen busy all the year. 
These men cannot help but produce 
a sale on an average of every two. 
weeks. We all know what the 
demand is. It is a question of to 
whom the demand shall go. With 
two men averaging two plants per 
month, it will mean the installation 
of fifty plants a year, or a business 
of $40,000 annually, which will aver- 
age 30 per cent gross profits, or in 
the neighborhood of $12,000. The 
dealer’s sales, advertising, service 
and office expense on this business 
will amount to between $6,500 and 
$7,500, and should net the dealer 
$5,000 per year. 


“THE FARMER PAYS CASH FOR WHAT 
HE Buys” 


‘“‘All through these calculations it is 
assumed that the dealer himself acts 
only in a supervisory capacity, and 
does no direct selling himself. No 
dealer should attempt to do selling, 
for the one big reason that he hasn’t 
the time. If the dealer wishes, how- 
ever, to make the farm-lighting busi- 
ness his exclusive business, then my 
advice to him is to do part of the 
selling, but it can be pointed out from 


experience that any failures among 


electrical dealers in this business 
have been due to the fact that they 
took on an agency, put the plant on 
a demonstrating block, put a little 
advertising in the home paper, and 
hoped to high heaven that some 
farmer would come in and buy an 
outfit. The dealer never made a 
canvass of his farming trade. He 
was doomed to failure at the start. 

“Moreover, each farm-lighting plant 
means at least $1,200 to $1,500 worth 
of business. The initial sale of the 
plant at $800 is but the entering 
wedge for a follow-up of from $500 
to $700 worth of merchandise to a 
customer who is practically the deal- 
er’s own, and on whom there can be 
very little, if any, competition. The 
installation of a water system, wash- 
ing machine, vacuum cleaner, utility 
motor, and countless other things are 
possible only through the sale of a 
farm-lighting plant. Once the plant 
is installed, this business is bound to 
come to some one, and preferably to 
the dealer who sold the farm-lighting 
plant, because the farmer is bound to 
have confidence in the man who 
made his installation, and he will feel 
satisfied with the devices which the 
dealer has installed.” 
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A Window That Stops the 
Children 


A recent window display of the 
light and power department of the 
Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana 
Traction Company was worked out 
not particularly with the idea of cre- 
ating sales of energy or appliances, 
but more to encourage investing in 
Victory Bonds and planting Victory 
Gardens. The small space inclosed 
_ by the miniature fence was planted 
with radish and lettuce seed, and 
after a few days these began to come 
through the ground. At the end of 
about ten days the company had a 
very goodlooking garden in the win- 
dow. The trees and shrubs around 
the house and along the roadways 
were natural trees taken from the 
woods. A particularly striking fea- 
ture in connection with these was 
that the trees stood up and took root 
and from all appearances were just 
the same as they would have been 
out of doors. Miniature billboards 
delivered the message of using elec- 
tric service and appliances in the 
home, office and factory, and gave 
the company’s telephone number. 

In speaking about this display, 
Charles B. Hart, superintendent of 
the light and power department, said: 
“It has been our practice for the 
past several years to install a window 
that is in keeping with each change 
of season. We find that it creates an 
unusual amount of attention, espe- 
cially where there are children in the 
home. I know that I should have a 
very hard time trying to lead my 
small boy past this window without 
being forced to stop. Of course, 
windows like this get our message 
to the grown-ups and they are not 
allowed to forget it because they will 
be reminded for some time of it by 
the youngster on whom the window 
has made a lasting impression.” 





Price-Tickets a Necessity 
By MARIAN HARROW 


. A good many dealers, it seems to 
me, are laboring under a false im- 
pression when they think that the 
absence of price tickets in the win- 
dows will draw customers into the 
store, to inquire about the price of 
an article which has interested them. 

Few women—or men, too, for that 
matter—care to go into the store just 
to inquire about the price A 
woman is naturally timid, anyway, 
about asking questions on appliances 








Real sod and rich earth form the “ground work” of this window display. 





she knows little about, and she is 
afraid, if she enters the store to ask 
for the price, that the clerk will pes- 
ter her to buy it whether she wants 
it or not. Besides, it is a psycho- 
logical truth that most people, not 
seeing the price in the window, will 
conclude that it is much greater than 
it actually is. For, they reason, if 
it is a reasonable one, why doesn’t 
the dealer put the price in the 
window? 

One of the first questions that en- 
ters the customer’s mind is “How 
much?” If that question is not an- 
swered in the window display, the 
passer-by is likely to forget all 
about the article that caught his or 
her eye. But if a woman, say, is 
interested, knows the price of the ar- 
ticle, but cannot afford to purchase 
it at once, she will save her money 
until she can. 





“Just the Thing I Needed” — 
an Idea in Window 
Displays 
By C, E. SHAFFNER 


A Detroit dealer whose store is lo- 
cated a short distance away from the 


downtown business section has se- 


cured a number of new customers by 
adopting a successful method of sell- 
ing auto accessories in his window 
displays. Instead of arranging an 
orderly display of several articles of 
electrical merchandise he has taken 
a number of small parts for 
fixtures and contrivances widely used, 
and these trivial, but very essential 


articles make up his displays almost 
entirely. As a result he has found 
that both men and women are coming 
into his place daily because they have 
seen in his windows “just the thing 
I have needed for a long time’’—as 
each expresses it. Naturally enough 
their appreciation of this service 
leads to further purchases from his 
complete stock. 

In explaining how he decided to use 
these rather unusual display methods 
he states that he had felt for a long 
time that windows in most electrical 
stores were usually rather uninterest- 
ing, especially in the smaller estab- 
lishments, largely because of a same- 
ness that became rather wearisome to 
passers-by. . 

One day, he says, he noticed a 
crowd around the window of an auto 


‘accessory dealer in the downtown dis- 


trict, and as he listened to the con- 
versation of those in front of the 
place he found that in the main they 
were discussing the small articles of- 
fered with all the free masonry of the 
automobilist. In short they were 
looking at rods, bolts and the smaller 
auto attachments required for minor 
repairs and convenient to have on 
hand in emergency cases. He be- 
lieved that the same interest might 
be aroused in electrical merchandise 
in the same way, and he has con- 
firmed this fact to his entire satis- 
faction. 





Mr. Woolworth believed in putting 
his stock on open counters where cus- 
tomers can handle it—and Mr. Wool- 
worth died the other day, worth 
some sixty-five million dollars. ' 
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Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 







To Keep Your Farm Mailing 
List Complete and Up to Date 


One thing about the farmer—he’s 
more stable than the urbanite and 
not given to folding his tent over- 
night and stealing to apartment 
houses unknown, to the discomfiture 


of the electrical dealer. Neverthe- 
less, the farm-light mailing list re- 
quires constant care to be kept live 
and up to the minute. And the farm- 
light dealer who does that is not con- 
tent to refurbish his mailing list 
from time to time from only one 
source, but “taps” several sources 
regularly and consistently for new 
names. 

Here are a few of the sources 
which farm-light dealers have found 
useful in supplying an index to the 
progressive farmers of their coun- 
ties: 

1. The banks in the county seats of 
rural districts. This is by far the 
most prolific source of farm informa- 
tion. The banks, as a rule, are only 
too willing to co-operate with the 
farm-light dealer—if only for the 
reason that electricity will help farm- 
ers make more of a success of their 
farming, with the result that deposits 
in the banks would be sure to in- 
crease. Moreover, their records of 
the progressive and reliable farmers 
of the county are pretty sure to be 


accurate and the names given bona 
fide. 


2. Court house lists. Every farm 
in the county is usually listed at the 
court house, and the lists may be 
freely consulted by the dealer. 


3. State agricultural agents. Some 
states maintain agricultural agents 
in the counties, whose duty is to keep 
in close touch with the farmers and 
help them in adopting better farming 
methods. The lists and data of these 
agents are ordinarily available to the 
farm-light dealer. 


4. Agricultural schools, whether 
state or private. Agricultural schools 
also maintain close contact with the 
farmers in the surrounding territory, 
through correspondence, visits, tele- 
phone calls, etc. Some schools keep a 
record of every farmer visitor in 


DEALER HELPS 


What the Manufacturer Offers to 
Help You Get More Trade 


“visitors’ books,” which are usually 
open to the farm-light dealer. 

5. County fairs, etc. Probably 
every farmer-prospect in the county 
attends these fairs; the problem is to 
get his name and address on the spot 
for future reference. A “stunt” which 
many dealers have found successful 
is to hold a guessing contest of some 
kind which requires the participants 
to sign their names and addresses in 
a book. 

6. Telephone directories. Every 
dealer, of course, should have the 
telephone directories of the various 
districts which he serves. He will 
find them a constant source for new 
names, besides an invaluable aid for 
reference, 


For the Woman Who Wants 
To Make Her Own Clothes 


Women are making their own 
clothes today more than they have 
done for the last fifty years, and the 
Western Electric Company capital- 
izes the fact in a recent unique ad- 
vertisement featuring the sewing 
machine motor. “She made the same 


[ELECTRICAL HOUSEKEEPING | \- 
ZAM A department fo for r homemakers n 
x Deed nt cry tind by Matera Birk: Compan _, 


But she made the same . 
~~ Dress a $14. ull . 


‘Ths woman is non a 
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This advertisement is thr poche acy Meeps are appliances. It appears 
aggregate 


in current issues of woman's ines having an n of 5,000,000. 
The story of how “She made the same dress 
for $14.87”’—first of a series of Western 
Electric advertisements appearing in women’s 
magazines, written in editorial form. 


dress for $14.87,” is the story of how 
a woman, with all a woman’s love of 
bargain hunting, resisted the appeal 
of a $14 reduction on a $42 dress 
and made the same dress herself for 
$14.87—-with her electric sewing ma- 
chine. The woman tells the story in 
her own words and proves her con- 
tention by means of a table giving 
the actual cost of every item in the 
making of the dress, including the 
electric current of $0.03. 

This advertisement was the first 
of a new series on Western Electric 
household appliances appearing in 
current issues of the national wo- 
men’s magazines. In appearance 
and subject matter these pages are 
similar to the editorial pages of the 
magazine and are entitled, “Elec- 
trical Housekeeping—A Department 
for Homemakers.” They are writ- 
ten and edited by a recognized house- 
hold economics expert. 





Lighting Fixtures of Egyptian 
Design 


A period which has been left 
almost untouched by manufacturers 
of lighting fixtures—the early Egyp- 
tian period—is the subject of a new 
catalog prepared by the Incandes- 
cent Supply Company, 941 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. “The prac- 
tical origin of Egyptian design,” the 
catalog points out, “was the lotus 
and papyrus growing on the banks 
of their rivers, symbolizing the food 
for their bodies and minds; the 
feathers of rare birds which were 
carried before the kings as emblems 
of their sovereignty, and the palm 
branch with its twisting cord made 
from its stem.” These are the 
motifs featured in the bowls, orna- 
mental balls and shades pictured in 
the catalog, which will be mailed to 
dealers on request. 





The Beardslee Chandelier Manu- 
facturing Company of Chicago is 
issuing an attractive new catalog on 
“Denzar” lighting units.. A series of 
illustrations effectively tells the story 
of good lighting in stores, offices, 
restaurants, dentists’ offices, etc., and 
leads the way to more detailed de- 
scriptions of the various types of fix- 
tures brought out by the company. 
The cover is of striking design and 
is in three colors. A two-color en- 
velope folder, illustrating the more 
popular units, will also be supplied 
to dealers imprinted with their 


names. 
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Business from 70,000Farmers Showing the Bottom of Your The Telephone in the Motion 


Seventy thousand farmers, each 
worth over $10,000, have received a 
broadside from the Delta-Star Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, Ill., describ- 
ing and illustrating the company’s 
farm-line substation and number of 
labor-saving appliances. With each 
broadside were mailed two blank 
forms to be filled out by the farmer. 
One of these was to be mailed to the 
nearest power plant asking co- 
operation in building a farm line 
from the central station, and the 
other was to be mailed to the Delta- 
Star Electric Company as notifica- 
tion that a group of farmers had 
endeavored to enlist the aid of its 
central station company in building 
a line. Where live electrical con- 
tractors interested in farm-plant 
work can be secured the Delta-Star 
Electric Company expects to turn 
over the line-building job to the local 
electrical trade. 





Measuring Power Factor 


In its new bulletin, “Power Factor 
Recording Instruments,” the Ester- 
line Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
points out the evils of low-power 
factor to the central station, the 
isolated plant and the power cus- 


tomer, as well as how to locate and. 


eliminate the causes of low-power 
factor. “Since the measurement of 
power factor involves both the effec- 
tive and apparent power,” the bulle- 
tin explains, “and since the power 
factor varies with other conditions 
the use of a power factor recording 
instrument is especially desirable. In 
order to keep the power factor at a 
maximum it is necessary to. know 
when low-power factor occurs in 
order to trace the cause.” 





What Is Good Lighting? 


What is good lighting? “Good 
lighting is found on the shady side 
of a tree on a sunny afternoon,” is 
the answer contained in “The Light 
to Live With,’ the new descriptive 
catalog issued by the Duplex Light- 
ing Works, 6 West Forty-eighth 
Street, New York City. Following 
out its parallel, the booklet compares 
the ceiling of a room with the sky, 
the lamp with the sun and the lamp 
shade with the trunk of the tree. 
“You can no more dispense with the 
ceiling reflection than you can with 
the sky. From the diffusing disk 
you get light directly beneath which 


Vacuum Cleaner 





<< 
~< 


A strong advertising point of some vacuum 
cleaners is the brush. But the window 
shopper can usually see only the top of the 
machine. The mirror in the box shown 
here is used to show the brush of the 
Hoover cleaner exhibited in a window of 
the Chicago (Ill.) Washing Machine Com- 
pany. The cleaner rests on a glass plate 
and ‘a lamp shining through a recess in the 
back of the box illuminates the bottom of 
the cleaner. The passer-by looking through 
the other glass plate can clearly see the 
reflection of the machine in the mirror 





has all the directional quality of sun- 
light filtered through foliage. At 
the same time the Duplexalite is pro- 
tecting your eyes from the brilliancy 
of the lamp as comfortably as the 
tree offers protection from the glare 
of the sun.” 


Picture Theater 


“Countless times during the per- 
formance hours the house manager 
of a motion picture theater has oc- 
casion to communicate with the box 
office, operating booth, floor captains, 
orchestra pit, music room, electrician 
and doorman,” says a new booklet, 
“The Telephone in the Motion Pic- 
ure Theater,” distributed by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
“Frequently the need is urgent, re- 
quires haste. Pressure on a single 
button will give him almost immedi- 
ate connection with the desired party, 
saving him endless steps and much 
valuable time.” 

Occasions when intercommunicat- 
ing telephones will be of help in the 
theater are listed in the booklet as 
follows: Handling crowds at the box 
office and filling seats, when instant 
communication between the box of- 
fice and the interior is necessary; to 
locate persons in the audience by 
flashing the name on the screen; to 
give directions to the orchestra 
leaders, emergency calls for the elec- 
trician, stage manager, etc. 

The booklet describes thoroughly 
the type of telephone best suited for 
the smaller theater and also takes up 
the question of maintenance cost. 











A Training School for Farm-Lighting Plant Salesmen 








To train the new sales organization of 2,500 dealers, 85 distributers and several hun- 
dred service men who will make up the outside selling staff of the Willys Light Division, 
Electric Auto-Lite Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, Walter H. Roberts, general sales manager, 
has arranged for a complete training-school equipment occupying an entire building 


adjoining the general offices. 
M. A. D 
hours being from 8:30 a.m. to 5 


The course is in charge of two experienced instructors, 
uquette and Frank Sweigart, and runs eleven days of instructional work, the 
p.m., with ninety minutes’ recess for lunch. Besides 


a full equipment of Laas iggy OP gee and charts, the schoolroom contains a motion- 


picture outfit for showing 8,000 


t. of film picturing all factory processes, a complete 


library of electrical and farm-lighting literature, a “test-and-tear-down” room, where 
students can dissect and operate to their maggie content; instructors’ rooms, recreation 
rooms, etc. 
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“Picture the Fixture,” 
Urges Dealer 


A. D. PEABODY 


We have a suggestion to make to 
the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ As- 
sociation which we believe would 
amount to very little expense and 
would be very valuable to lighting 
fixture dealers. The suggestion is 
that miniature sketches or pictures 
be pasted on the outside of every 
package or carton, showing a repro- 
duction of the fixtures which are 
contained therein. 

As fixture dealers, we would be 
more than pleased to see this idea 
put into operation. 





Telephone Courtesies 


The importance of telephone cour- 
tesy in making business intercourse 
a genuine pleasure, as told in a book- 
let issued for its office staff by the 
McGraw-Hill Company, New York, 
publishers of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, might serve equally well as 
the text of a folder for the employees 
of any electrical concern. It is repro- 
duced here, with the suggestion that 
it be distributed among employees 
or pasted on a convenient spot near 
the telephones: 


“Never forget when using the. tele- 
phone from this office that you are act- 
ing as a representative of the Blank 
Company. 

“Remember that you are not speak- 
ing as an individual but as the repre- 
sentative of a company, and that its 
interests are for the moment in your 
care. 


“Whether the caller is a customer 
or some one merely seeking information, 
be careful that your words, as well as 
the tone of your voice, are courteous 
and agreeable. Keep your wits about 
you, speak intelligently, enunciate in- 
telligibly, and subject the caller to as 
little delay as possible. 


“In a face-to-face conversation, even 
a harsh, disagreeable voice and a tact- 
less, clumsy manner of expressing one- 
self may be offset by a winning smile 
or an attractive personality. In a 
telephone conversation, this is impos- 
sible—the voice alone can convey the 
smile, and through the voice and tact- 
ful arrangement of words only can we 
create a pleasing impression. That 
politeness which we all recognize as 
most desirable when speaking with our 
associates is imperative when talking 
with an outsider. 

“Be sure that the caller is given the 
same intelligent, courteous attention 
that would impress you favorably and 
make you wish to continue business 
relations with a concern whose per- 
sonnel rendered such intercourse a 
pleasure. 


“Answering a call. 
as quickly as possible. 


Answer the call 
Talk with the 


lips almost in the receiver (only in this 
position can the voice be properly 
modulated). Speak in a low tone, but 
distinctly, and as pleasantly as you 
can. First of all say ‘Blank Company’ 
(name of your company), ‘Mr. X 
speaking.’ Do not say, ‘Who are you?’ 

“And never under any circumstances 
say, ‘What do you want?’ If, when 
you tell the caller who you are, he does 





Mr. Jobber’s Salesman—Help 
Standardize Plugs 





The jobber’s salesman can _ help 
standardize attachment plugs by show- 
ing his contractor-dealer customers the 
advantages to them and to the public 
of “standard outlets, plugs and prongs!” 


not tell who he is, say, ‘Who is speak- 
ing?’ or ‘What can I do for you?’ If 
he inquires regarding a subject on 
which you are unfamiliar, say that Mr. 
Blank can give him more information 
than you can, and request switchboard 
to connect with Mr. Blank promptly. 

“Never give a blunt, short reply. 
Always add some little courteous com- 
ment. Use freely the words: ‘Please,’ 
‘Please excuse it,’ ‘Thank you,’ ‘I beg 
your pardon.’ ” 





Pex-o’-Pep is the name of the new 
factory publication of the Apex Elec- 
trical Distributing Company of Cleve- 
land. “The growth of our factory has 
been so great,” explains R. M. Brown, 
in charge of advertising, “that hun- 
dreds of our employees are necessarily 
strangers to one another, and the best 
possible way in which to promote an 
intimate acquaintance was to commence 
a ‘chummy’ weekly paper, which will 
have no outside interests at stake, but 
will stick to home subjects, tell what 
the boys and girls are doing and be 
printed complete in the well-equipped 
Apex print shop.” 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from Feb. 17 to March 2, 1920, Inclusive 


COMPILED BY NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,331,287. Electric Lamp Socket. 
L. Smith, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
1918. Issued February 17, 1920. 

1,331,385. Electric Candle Stand. Louis 


Schlepp, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Aug. 26, 1919. 
ssued February 17, 1920. 


Arthur 
Filed Dec. 11, 


1,331,494. Ceiling Electric Light Fixture. 
Sol Garfunkel, Utica, N. . Filed July 20, 
1917. Issued February 24, 1920. 


1,331,663. Lamp Support. Ralph D. Parker, 
San Francisco, Cal. Filed Feb. 12, 1917. Issued 
February 24, 1920. 

1,331,756. Electric Light Fixture. 
S. Giese, Pittsburgh, Pa. i 
Issued February 24, 1920 


1,332,127. Shade Holder. Jacob T. 
son, Atlanta, Ga. Filed June 19, 1918. 
sued February 24, 1920. 


1,332,214. Lighting Fixture. 
Harris, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chandelier Mfg. Co., 
21, 1918. 

1,332,867. 


Frankel, New York. 
sued March 2, 1920. 


Richard 
Filed Feb. 12, 1919. 


John- 
Is- 


Herbert A. 


assignor to Beardslee 
Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Issued March 2, 1920. 


Electric Lamp Socket. Gustave 
Filed Jan. 13, 1919. I 


May 


s- 










1,331,756 





Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design 
patents pertaining to lighting materials, 
issued by the U. S. Patent Office, 
March 2, 1920. 


54,510. Lighting Fixture. Raymond V. 

is, Mo., assignor to St. Louis 
Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Filed Sept. 23, 
1919. Issued February 17, 1920. Term of 
patent 14 years. 


54,511. Lighting Fixture. 
Owen, St. Louis, Mo. Assignor to St. Louis 
Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Filed Sept. 
23, 1919. Issued February 17, 1920. Term 
of patent 14 years. 


54,512. Lighting Fixture. Raymond V. 
Owen, St. Louis, Mo. Assignor to St. Louis 
Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Filed Sept. 23. 
1919. Issued February 17, 1920. Term of 
patent 14 years. 


54,569. Spindle for Lighting Fixtures. Gott- 
fried Westphal, Guttenberg, N. J. Filed June 
23, 1919. Issued March 2, 1920. Term of 
patent 3% years. 


Raymond V. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of patents may be obtained from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






How They Standardize on 
110 Volts in Los Angeles 


At a meeting called as the result of 
interest created by Mazda lamp agents 
and salesmen the standardization of 
voltages on lighting circuits in the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal., was decided upon. 
The standard voltage for lamps on 
lines of all of the three lighting com- 
panies is now 110 volts. Formerly 
lamps of many different voltages were 
sold, only a comparatively small per- 
centage being of standardized voltages. 

By the simple process of calling a 
meeting of central-station officials and 
lamp merchants for considering the 
relative advantages of a single, stand- 
ardized voltage for all lighting circuits 
and many different voltages on many 
circuits the desirability of a standard- 
ized voltage was established, reports 
L. A. Hobbs, Sunbeam Lamp specialist 
with the Western Electric Company, 
Los Angeles, to the Mazda Stimulator. 

Mr. Hobbs’ report of the decision for 
standardization of voltages on all cir- 
cuits in a large city is giatifying, but 
his comment that lamp agents them- 
selves can do much to bring about a 
more general condition of standardiza- 
tion by seriously considering the ques- 
tion with the central: stations is still 
more significant. 

The agent, the consumer and the 
lighting company have much to gain 
and nothing to lose by standardization 
of lighting voltage. If lighting circuit 
voltages in your city are not uniform 
or standardized, why not start a move- 
ment toward a more desirable condi- 
tion? 





Rotarians Hear About Society 
for Electrical Development 


At a luncheon of the Rotary Club of 
Cleveland, March 18, James M. Wake- 
man, general manager of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

“There is a strong bond of sympathy 
between Rotary and the Society for 
Electrical Development,” said Mr. 
Wakeman. “While Rotary is the spirit 
of unselfishness put into practice, the 
society is the spirit of co-operation put 
into practice, and the true spirit of 
co-operation is unselfishness. 

“The growth of the electrical indus- 
try is remarkable not alone for its 
rapidity and immensity, but also be- 
cause it has been accomplished through 
the active, unselfish co-operation of the 

various branches of the industry. 

“Naturally, as in other businesses, 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 





NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION DaTtTEs AHEAD 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, Del Mone, Cal., May 
12-86. 


NATIONAL ELEcTRIC LIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION, Pasadena, Cal., May 
19-22. : 


CONFERENCE CLUB, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTORS AND DEAL- 
ERS, Baltimore, Oct. 6. 











there are trade organizations, but in 
addition to those there is this Society 
for Electrical Development, working in 
a co-operative spirit in the interest of 
all, and that word “all” includes those 
electrical companies and _ individuals 
who .do not contribute to the support 
of the organization in any way.” 





The B. & K. Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York City, manufacturer 
of portable lamps, has moved its plant 
from New Britain, Conn., to 52 Frank- 
lin St., New Haven, Conn. The busi- 
ness of the company has increased to 
such an extent that it has been com- 
pelled to triple its last ‘year’s output. 


Thrift and a Spirit of Co- 
operation in Industry, 
Urges Vanderlip 


At the monthly luncheon of the New 
York Electrical League, held at the 
Hotel McAlpin, March 17, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, former president of the 
National City Bank and a recognized 
authority on economic matters, declared 
that this country is suffering from a 
lack of capital and a lack of labor for 
productive purposes. The lack of cap- 
ital he attributed chiefly to the inflation 
of bank credits, coupled with the reck- 
less extravagance in spending that one 
sees on every hand. To rectify this 
condition Mr. Vanderlip urged intel- 
ligent thrift. He explained that by 
thrift he did not mean hoarding, but 
that real thrift meant the saving of 
some money out of every income for 
investment in productive enterprises. 
In this way, and in this way alone, said 
Mr. Vanderlip, can this country in- 
crease production and return to a 
sound economic basis. 

On the subject of labor Mr. Vanderlip 
recognized the present unrest as a more 
or less natural consequence of the war. 
He stated that prices have advanced 
148 per cent since 1914 and that this 
increase has meant prosperity for some 
and hardship and privation for others, 
notably the salaried and professional 
class. 

As a remedy Mr. Vanderlip urged 
greater production, which must be 
brought about by a better understand- 
ing between capital and labor. He said 
that production was a question of 
spirit; that capital and labor must 
approach each other not as antagonists, 
but as friends, working together to 
solve a mutual problem. If such a spirit 
can be fostered he has the utmost con- 
fidence in the ultimate solution of the 
problem. 





“The Goodwin Plan” Below the Mason-Dixon Line 











jobbers’ representatives were addressed by W. L. Goodwin and S. 
the South during the months of February and March. 





A number of enthusiastic meetings of contractors, dealers, central-station men and 


S. A. Chase throughout 
The: picture shows the dinner 


given by the electrical interests of Richmond, Va., in February to Messrs. Chase and 


Goodwin. 


Thomas S. Wheelwright, president of the Virginia Railway & Power Company, 


acted as toastmaster. 
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A $60,000 Farm-Light 


Convention That Paid 


Twelve Hundred Delco Dealers Filled with Jazz and Pep to Carry Them 
Through a Year of High-Pressure Specialty Selling—40,000 
Delco Plants Sold Last Year 


“A sales organization of 10,000 men 
can handle all of the farm-lighting 
plant business in the United States. 
We think we have the ability to build 
and to direct such an organization. It 
is my ambition to see the day when 
10,000 Delco-light dealers will be as- 
sembled at Dayton in a great sales 
convention.” 

In these words R. H. Grant stated the 
position of the Delco-Light Company 
of Dayton to the 1,200 distributers, 
dealers and salesmen who assembled 
for an annual sales conference March 
18, 19 and 20. He also stated that 
the convention of 1,200 men this year 
cost the company $60,000 and cost the 
company’s distributers $30,000 addi- 
tional. He added, in passing, that it 
was worth all it cost. 

This Delco-light convention, like 
those of former years, found its inter- 
est centered in three leaders: Col. 
E. A. Deeds, president; R., H. Grant, 
general manager of the Delco-Light 
Company, and C. F. Kettering, vice- 
president of the parent organization, 
the General Motors Company, in charge 
of research and development. Perhaps 
this year more than ever interest cen- 
tered in these men because of the big 
news they brought to the meetings. 


PRICES UP—ORGANIZATION EXPANDED 


Prices and county organization for 
dealers were the important topics pre- 
sented by Mr. Grant. On May 1 prices 
of Delco-light plants will go up. The 
3-kw., 32-volt plant with the 160-amp.- 





hr. battery will advance to $580 and 
the §-kw., 32-volt plant with the 
80-amp.-hr. battery will be taken off 
the market. At the same time the com- 
pany will begin to offer for sale a $-kw., 
32-volt plant with a small battery for 
$395, a 4-kw., 32-volt plant with a 
large battery. for $495 and a 1-kw., 


- 32-volt plant for $595. This gives the 


company a line of plants ranging from 
4 kw. to 3 kw., the larger size being 
available in both 32-volt and 110-volt 
ratings. It gives a price range of $395 
to $1,620. Moreover, it seems probable 
that the end is not yet, for the engi- 
neers of the company feel their job is 
not complete until there is a type of 
plant for every purpose—even a type 
that can extinguish the last coal-oil 
lamp in the smallest cottage. With 
these new prices in effect the distribu- 
ters also announced through Mr. Grant 
that discounts to “B” dealers and “A” 
dealers will be increased after May 1. 
The amount of the increase and -the 
attendant conditions were not made 
public. 

This change in prices was said to 
be attributable largely to increased ma- 
terial costs. It is apparent that no 
shortage of plants has forced it, for 
the company has been making imme- 
diate deliveries, and at the time of the 
convention had on hand 2,000 plants 
ready to ship. Such a condition of de- 
livery is in itself interesting in these 
times, but it becomes doubly so when 
it is considered that the company has 
produced over 100,000 3-kw, plants in 


the first four years of its history. When 
this figure is compared with similar 
records made by other well-known $500 
specialties it becomes even more im- 
posing as a measure of production and 
selling success. The production and 
sales in 1919 were about 40,000 plants. 

In 1920 the big job will be county 
organization. The Delco-Light Com- 
pany feels that the ideal way for a 
dealer to handle a county is with an 
organization of four salesmen and one 
closing salesman. Every county in the 
United States cannot be handled on 
this basis, but the dealer’s judgment 
must tell him how and when to devi- 
ate from this ideal plan. Nor is it 
considered sufficient for a dealer to just 
employ four salesmen and a closing 
salesman and turn them loose in their 
territories. Weekly meetings of the 
force are considered important. Con- 
tests with neighboring dealer organiza- 
tions are encouraged. Conventions of 
farm users of Delco-light plants are 
believed to be an indispensable adjunct 
to the dealers’ sales campaigns. In 
short the dealer to be considered suc- 
cessful must not only organize to sell 
but he must keep his force “pepped up”’ 
by using a constant stimulus of ideas. 
If he does this he will be considered 
successful, because working with such 
a plant he cannot help but make sales. 
And the actual orders are what really 
count. Solving the organization prob- 
lems during 1920 is considered neces- 
sary to help get the orders. 


NEW FACTORY AND NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Affiliation of the Delco-Light Com- 
pany with the General Motors Corpora- 
tion was a topic frequently referred to 
by the principal convention speakers. 
As far as the dealers are concerned, 





Twelve hundred Delco dealers and salesmen gathered for the 
annual sales conference of the Delco-Light Company at Dayton, 
for 1920 will be county 


Ohio. March 18 to 20. The big selling jo 


organization. 


The Delco compan 
tion as one of four salesmen an 
lieves weekly meetings should be held to “pep up” the organization. 


defines the ideal county organiza-. 
one “closing” salesman, and be- 
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Western Electric Sales Managers Hold Five-Day Sales Conference at Atlantic City 








Managers and sales managers of the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s distributing organization of forty-five houses, in all parts 
of the country, and executives from the head offices at 195 
Broadway, New York City, held the first general company con- 
ference in five years at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J., 

F. A. Ketcham, general sales manager 


March 8 to 12 inclusive. 





of the company, 


acted as presiding officer of the conference. 
The keynote of the conference was “A Larger and More Profitable 
Business” and it early became apparent that the consensus was 
to the effect that this end could be attained. Optimism was the 
prevailing sentiment, not only for the growth of the company’s 
business but for the growth of the electrical industry as a whole. 





however, Colonel Deeds said they would 
never have known from any change in 
methods of operation that the deal had 
gone through. The financial advan- 
tages of the affiliation, however, will 
react to the benefit of the dealers in 
such things as the General Motors ac- 
ceptance plan of handling time pay- 
ments and through the $700,000 appro- 
priation for new factory buildings 
which will make it possible for dealers 
to continue to get all the plants they 
can sell. 

In his talk on new developments 
C. F. Kettering entertained the deal- 
ers with alternative verbal volleys of 
wit and facts about the value of the 
company’s new products. 

Other contributions to the program 
than those by Colonel Deeds, Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Kettering were as follows: 
“Factory Production,” W. K. Jamison, 
superintendent; “Service,” R. E. Smith- 
son, service manager, Delco-Light Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio; “How I Operate 
My Servicemen,’ R. C. Yadon, Des 
Moines; “The Inspiration I Get from 
Talking to Users,” A. H. Mikesell, St. 
Louis; “What I Think of an ‘A’ Ter- 
ritory,” D. B. Howland, Des Moines; 
“What I Believe to Be the Ideal Deal- 
ership for Farm Plants”; “Why a 
Dealer Should Be an All-Round Busi- 
ness Man,” E. H. Walker, Toledo; 
“Value of a Dealer Having Weekly 
Meetings,” W. F. Gray, Cleveland; 
“Company Finances,” R. D. Funk- 
houser, treasurer; “General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Plan of Selling Delco-light on 
Time,” Paul Fitzpatrick, vice-president, 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion, New York City; “Six Financial 
Features of Delco-light Business,” J. H. 
Tregoe, secretary-treasurer, National 
Association of Credit Men, New York 
City; Willis H. Booth, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
City; J. H. McMahon, manager collec- 
tions, General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, New York City, and R. D. 


Funkhouser, Dayton; “Advertising,” 
E. D. Doty, advertising manager, Day- 
ton; “How I Advertise in My Terri- 
tory,” C. E. Crosby, dealer, Columbia 
district; “How I Handle Advertising in 
My Territory,” Hugh Campbell, Ft. 
Wayne; “How Our Dealers Success- 
fully Use Direct Mail Advertising,” 
H. J. Klingler, Memphis; “Advantages 
of Distributers Sending Weekly Bul- 
letins Direct to Dealers and Salesmen,” 
R. L. Wood, Wichita; “How I Can Help 
My Distributer Get New Dealers and 
Salesmen,” L. C. Schaeffer, Toledo; 
“Preparations I Think a New Dealer or 
Salesman Should Make,” Winston Paul, 
New York; “How to Best Use ‘It Pays 
for Itself? Argument,” S. O. Lindeman, 
Columbia district; “My Best Closing 
Arguments,” M. E. Ruddy, Omaha; 


“How to Handle a Dealership Compris- 
ing One County With Four Salesmen 
and a Closing Salesman,” E. P. Shee- 
ran, Dayton; “What I Think of Field 
Work,” S. R. Prugh, Indianapolis; 
“Why a Dealer Should Carry a Demon- 
strator,” I. K. Stover, Chicago; “Value 
of Night Demonstrations,” H. H. Hes- 
ter, Richmond; “My Best Closing Argu- 
ment,” C. V. Moeflich, New York; “My 
Best Closing Argument,” Frank Reily, 
Toledo; “How a Division Manager Can 
Best Help a Dealer,” George E. White, 
Toledo; “Value of Planning Next Day’s 
Work,” E. S. Fowler, Chicago; “My 
Best Closing Argument,” J. L. Carlson, 
Minneapolis, and “Advisability of Hav- 
ing the Man and Wife Together at the 
Time a Sale Is Closed,” B. E. Trick, 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Society for Electrical Development Is Out for 
1,000 More Members 


Ever since the founding of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development and 
the beginning of its active work in 
1914, its purpose has consistently been 
to work for the good of the entire 
industry. Contractor-dealers, central 
stations, jobbers and manufacturers 
have all been benefited by its efforts 
to popularize the complete use of 
electric service and appliances. 

Believing that every central station, 
jobber, manufacturer and- contractor- 
dealer within the electrical industry 
profits directly or indirectly by the 
work of the Society for ‘Electrical 
Development, and that each one would 
profit infinitely more were he a mem- 
ber of this “Corporation for Co-opera- 
tion,” the society has started a big 
membership drive. 

Since the signing of the armistice, 
the society’s membership list has 
grown. Old members who were forced 
to withdraw on account of the curtail- 


ments made necessary by the war have 
all returned. In addition, a number of 
new members have joined. 

To get the society’s message to the 
entire industry, this drive for new 
members has been started. The so- 
ciety’s staff, the field representatives— 
all are working to add “A thousand 
new members by July.” Following 
an enlarged letter, setting forth the 
advantages of S. E. D. membership, 
a broadside will shortly be sent out 
explaining more in detail the scope 
of the society’s efforts. 

Because an increased membership, 
meaning increased funds, will also 
benefit existing members, all those now 
belonging to the society are being 
urged to not only boost the society 
among their friends in the industry 
but to get the applications of these 
electrical men and send them in to 
S. E. D. headquarters, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME . 





Electric Incubator 


From Electrical Merchandising, 


April, 1920 
An electric incubator especially designed 
for city and suburban poultry raisers has 
recently been put on the market by the 
National Incubator ompany, Racine, 
Wis., under the trade name of “Grant.” 


The incubator has a capacity of seventy- 
five eggs. It is heated by means of two 
electric light globes placed in the top com- 
partment. Between these globes and the 
lower egg chamber is a steel plate which 
retains and distributes the heat so that 
there is an even temperature in all parts 
of the incubator. A thermostat regulates 
the heat and keeps it at 103 degrees all the 
time, when the regulator is adjusted with 
thumb screw and balance weight on the 
regulator rod. 











Farmers’ Substation 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


A sphere-gap lightning arrester of per- 
manent resistance type, a choke coil and a 
fuse disconnect are the principal elements 
of a new farm-line substation which is 
being manufactured by the Electrical En- 
gineers’ Equipment Company, Chicago. 

The equipment can be mounted on one 
pole and tapped to a.through line. The 
wiring is simple. The choke coil is com- 
plete and the fuse disconnect is of the ex- 
pulsion type. The unit can be discon- 
nected by an ordinary switch hook. The 
fuse tube can be lifted from its mounting, 
taken down and refilled quickly and eco- 
nomically. The lightning arrester is lo- 
cated to give any high-voltage surge a 
direct path to the ground. This equip- 
ment is built for all standard voltages up 
to and including 22,000 volts and can be 
supplied for single-phase or for three- 
phase service. 





Renewable Fuse Without 


Loose Parts 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A new renewable fuse without loose 
parts is being placed on the market by 
the Monarch Refillable Fuse Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

No change has been made in the link, 
but several improvements have been made 
in the container. Heavy brass machined 
sleeves threaded into the fiber on the in- 
side have on each end swinging bridge 
pieces designed to give alignment to and 
prevent endwise movement of the knife 
blades. Heavy machined caps, into the 
ends of which brass washers are spun, 
close the ends of the containers. 


The ferrule type differs from the knife 
type in that a heavy slotted washer holds 
the link against the caps, which have 
been designed to produce as nearly per- 
fect a contact as possible. 





Gasoline Engine-Driven 


Generating Set 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


Generating sets driven by four-cylinder, 
fcur-cycle gasoline engines of the auto- 
mobile type equipped with standard mag- 
netos, carburetors, water pumps, tubular 
type radiators and fans are being man- 
ufactured by the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Governors regulate the speed to within 
4 per cent from no load to full load, 
it is said, and the compound motors are 
designed to allow voltage variation of not 
more than 2 per cent. 


The sets are made in two sizes, 5 kw. 
and 15 kw., for 110 volts or 220 volts. 
They are designed not only for farmers 
but for contractors, warehouses, travel- 
ing shows, private yachts, summer hotels, 
stores at cross roads, and for the light- 
ing of dredges, quarries, etc. 





























Electrically Driven Deep- 
Well Pump . 


From Electrical Merchandising, 1920 


To supply water under a maximum 
pressure of 50 lb. from a well between 22 
ft. and 50 ft. deep the Vaile-Kimes Com- 
pany, 35 St. Clair street, Dayton, Ohio, 
has recently placed on the market its No. 
269 electric pumping system for average- 
sized residences. It is said to be espe- 
cially adapted for farm-lighting systems, 
and is automatic when driven by a 32-volt 
lighting plant. 


The motor of the new system is of 
special design, to operate from the 32-volt 
direct-current system, although a motor 
operating on a higher voltage can be used. 
An automatic switch is used with this 
pumping system. When the pressure in 
the tank becomes low it closes the current 
and starts the motor. When a pressure of 
50 lb. is reached the current is broken and 
the operation of the motor stopped. A 
tank of 120, 220 or 315 gal. capacity can 
be used with the unit. 


April, 





Separator-less Storage Battery 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


Storage batteries which use no sepa- 
rators are being offered by the Electrolyte 
Storage Battery Company, 1309 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, under the trade name 
of “Electrolyte” The absence of sepa- 
rators, Says the maker, means the elimi- 
nation of sulphation and frequent recharg- 
ing and does away with the necessity of 
taking apart and washing the plates when 
not in use for some time. When not in 
use, it is said, no special attention is re- 
quired, except that the battery be kept 
filled with distilling water. A patented 
feature is the construction of the plates, 
consisting of a series of grooves in each 
plate. This rmits a free discharge and 
charge, thereby preventing electrical leak- 
age or short circuit, caused when wood or 
another composition is used for the 
separator. 





Radio Amplifying Coil 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


An amplifying coil with iron core de- 
signed to operate with the vacuum tube 
detectors now on the market has been 
developed by the Clapp-Eastham Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. Two or more of 
these coils may be used with as many 
amplifying tubes and still greater ampli- 
fication be obtained. This coil is sup- 
plied mounted, for screwing to a table, 
or without the iron stand for mounting 
on a panelboard. 





-Electric Gasoline Signal for 


Motor Cars 

From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A new automobile accessory, designed to 
eliminate the uncertainty of the amount 
of gasoline in the tank, has been invented 
by Henry F. Dunn of Indianapolis and is 
being manufactured by the Dunn Motor 
Device Company, 528 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 

The invention is a signal device which, 
by means of a red light on the dashboard, 
calls attention to the decreasing gasoline 





supply when but a tenth of the tank, or 
2 gals., remains. When the tank gets 
so low that the gasoline is dashed about 
the red lamp begins to twinkle, thus al- 
ways reminding the driver that his fuel 
is running low. 
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Compact Motor-Driven Air 
Compressor 
Electrical Merchandising, 1920 


For use where floor space is scarce, 
as in salesrooms, oil-filling stations, etce., 
a motor-driven air compressor is being 
manufactured by the Brunner Manufac- 
turing Company, Utica, N. Y. 

The 32-gal. tank rests on a cast-iron 
base which supports four pipes holding 
the frame for the power plant. This 
plant consists of an air compressor with 
a displacement of 24 cu.ft. of free air 
per minute and a 4-hp. motor which it 
is said will start the compressor against 
130 lb. pressure without overloading. 

The motor is furnished in alternating- 
current or direct-current type for 110 and 
220 volts, and also for 32 volts direct 
eurrent. The floor space taken is 20 in. 
x 22 in., and the height is 56 in. 


From April, 











Portable Electric Milking 


Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

For dairies with eight to twenty cows 
a small electric milking machine mounted 
on wheels so that it may be easily moved 
from cow to cow has been developed by 
the Sharples Milker Company, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

In construction the new milker is ex- 
tremely simple, declares the maker. An 
electric motor drives a slow-moving piston 
which makes suction on the back stroke 
and compresses air on the forward stroke. 
This piston gives the slow pulsation of 
suction and pressure which milks the cow 
comfortably. Two cows can be milked 
at once, and one man, it is said, can milk 
eighteen or twenty cows in an hour. 

The milker may be operated from a 
farm-lighting plant of 3-kw. rating and 
consumes power at the rate of 2c. a day. 




















Farm-Lighting Plant with 
Built-in Switchboard 


Electrical April, 1920 


A built-in switchboard and a water- 
cooling system with a cast-iron hopper 
are the particular features of a new 
farm-lighting plant which is being built 
by the Drury Engineering Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

This unit is equipped with an outboard 
34-in. pulley and it is able to deliver 2.5 
hp. to belt-driven equipment. It is fitted 
out at the same time with an 800-watt 
generator liberally designed for overload 
rating. It operates at a speed of 1,100 
r.p.m., Which is the medium speed in the 
line of farm-lighting equipment being 
built by the Drury Engineering Company. 


From Merchandising, 





Safety House Entrance Switch 


From Electrical April, 1920 
A safety, knife-type, house entrance 
switch known as WK-53 has just been an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which states that it can be 
operated without danger of shock; that 
the fuses can be renewed only when they 
are dead; that only authorized persons 
can reach live parts; and that the switch 
can be locked open if desired. It is sup- 
plied in a 30-amp. 125-volt size and while 
especially adapted for house entrance 
service is said to be applicable in place of 
an open knife switch for any purpose 
within its capacity. 
The switch is mounted with two plug 
fuses on a porcelain base and is enclosed 
within a steel box. It is operated by a 
projecting handle and opens with a quick 
break, the maker states, no matter how 
slowly the handle may be moved. 


Merchandising, 





Vacuum Cleaner with Gear- 
_ Driven Brush 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


A new vacuum cleaner, weighing 104 
lb. and equipped with a gear-driven brush, 
has been put on the market, under the 
trade name “Universal,” by Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


Some features of the new cleaner are 
a “pistol” grip to give a firm hold on 
the handle, a dust bag of satin-finished 
fabric lined. with extra heavy material, 
a fan of solid cast aluminum with six 
plates, to insure a large volume of air; 
rubber casters, a buffer to prevent mar- 
ring of furniture and suction hose attach- 
ment with extra large connection direct 
to the center of the fan. The nozzle is 
12 in. wide. The motor is of the Uni- 
versal horizontal type, self-oiling, with 
dust-proof bearings, and operates on 
either direct or alternating current. 


To pick up pieces of thread and lint 
which become imbedded in the carpet 
the cleaner is equipped with a _ gear- 
. driven brush. Suitable attachments are 
provided for cleaning draperies, pillows, 
clothing, etc. The finish is verde green. 





Farm-Lighting Battery with 


Cover Suspension 

From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

Short-circuits are eliminated in the 
farm-lighting storage battery which has 
been produced by -the Prest-O-Lite Com- 
pany, Inc., Forty-second Street Buuumes, 
New York City. This is effected by sus- 
pending the battery elements directly from 
the cover. The manufacturer claims that 
the cover is fully capable of sustaining the 
weight of the elements without the neces- 
sity of the wooden strips sometimes placed 
under the upper lock nuts and resting 
upon the edges of the jar. One of the 
main advantages gained by the elimina- 
tion of bridge supports, according to the 
makers, is that the separators extend be- 
yond the bottoms of the plates, thus elim- 
inating the possibility of growths and re- 
sultant short-circuits at the place where 
growths are liable to occur. The exten- 
sion lug extends beyond the outside plate 
line only in the outside negative plates, 
and there is no possibility of contact with 
the positive nlate even if sediment is de- 
posited on the separator supports. 

The elements of these storage batteries 
are inclosed in a glass jar of uniform 
thickness which is not likely to break. In 





addition, the resiliency of the separator 
Support precludes shock to the jar when 
the battery is moved. <A heated knife is 
all that is necessary to cut the sealing 
compound and remove the cover of the 
battery for cleaning, etc., and the seal- 
ing compound does not need to be re- 
placed. 





Rocker-Type Washing Machine 
with Demountable Tub 
From Electrical Merchandising, 1920 


A new electric washing machine, rocker- 
type and with demountable and remov- 
able tub, is announced by the Wayne 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
The machine will be known as the “Wayne 
No. 100.” It is constructed on the rocker 
principle, the copper or galvanized tub 
not being fastened to the machine by 
bolts or rivets but merely resting in the 
rocker cradle. The tub is removable, thus 
enabling the mechanism inside the cabinet 
to be easily cleaned. A swinging wringer, 
oilless bearings, a steel framework welded, 
not bolted, and panels of sheet steel ja- 
panned, are other features to which the 
manufacturer calls attention. 


April, 




















Radio Transformer for 
Experimental Use 


From Electrical Merchandising, 


An experimental 
combining a_ six-turn §8}3-in. coil and 
fifteen-turn T7-in. coil, mounted so that 
the latter slides freely inside the former 
has been developed by the International 
Radio Telegraph Company, 326 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 


The total inductances are 8 milli- 
henries and 44 millihenries respectively. 
The windings may be employed sepa- 
rately as fixed or variable inductances 
or. in series for use on the variometer 
principle. Full-size calibration curves 
are furnished for each coil. The trans- 
former weighs 10 lb, and measures, 
boxed, 12 in. x 12 in. x 15 in. 


April, 1920 


radio-transformer 
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Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
tion Affiliates with 
N. E. L. A. 


At the second annual convention, 
March 9-11, of the Oklahoma Utilities 
Association in Oklahoma City a resolu- 
tion was adopted “that the electric light 
and power section of the association af- 
filiate with and become part of the 
Southwestern Geographical Section of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion.” This section includes Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Among the speakers at the meeting 
of the electric light division were: H. L. 
Lincoln, Isko Company, Chicago, on 
“Electric Refrigeration”; H. S. Cooper, 
Southwestern Electrical & Gas Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, Tex., on “Current Steal- 
ing”; M. H. Aylesworth, executive man- 
ager, N. E. L. A., on “High-Power 
Transmission and Its Problems and De- 
velopment”; E. C. Vickers, Consumers’ 
Light & Power Company, Ardmore, 
Okla., on “Appliance Merchandising by 
the Central Station,” and General 
George H. Harries, H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, on “What the Electric Utility 
Means to a City.” 





Connecticut Contractor-Deal- 


ers Elect Officers 


The Connecticut Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers held its 
annual meeting in New Haven March 
2. At the morning session members of 
the executive committee were elected as 
follows: 

E. S. Francis of Hartford, chairman; 
L. S. Griffing of Hartford, N. B. Fitch 
of New Haven, Thomas Flynn of 
Bridgeport and J. Warren Gay of 
New London. George M. Chapman of 
Waterbury was elected secretary and 
John A. Gilliland of Waterbury was 
elected treasurer. 

The afternoon session was open to 
all electrical contractors and dealers 
and electrical jobbers and manufac- 
turers. There were about 100 present. 
Samuel A. Chase, special representative 
of the Westinghouse Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, gave an address on co- 
operation in competition. W. L. Good- 
win, father of the Goodwin plan of co- 
operation, made an address on sales- 
manship in merchandising. 





i 


The Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer 
Company, with general offices at 114 
Liberty Street, New York City, has 
been organized to manufacture and 
market the new Hamilton Beach elec- 
trically-operated carpet washer which 
was described on page 262 of the No- 
vember, 1919, issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. In its sales policy the 
new company will follow the Goodwin 
idea of distributer - dealer - consumer 
channels. The new rug and carpet 
washers are ready for immediate deliv- 
ery, it is said. F, J. Osius is president 
of the company and Frederick Riebel, 


Jr., who for ten years was connected 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, is general sales 
manager. 

N. H. Boynton, general manager of 
the Buckeye Electric Division of the 
National Lamp Works, has been elected 
a director of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. This bank is the largest trust 
company in Ohio. Two years ago Mr. 
Boynton was manager of the publicity 
department National Lamp Works. 


Major John J. Garrison, formerly of 
Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y., 
has again taken up his duties with that 
concern in the capacity of executive 
sales manager. 














This is a picture of Felix Butte singing 
the praises of the electrical contractor-deal- 


er and his works in California. You can 
see that he is quite cheerful about it, as 
he deserves to be, for he himself and his 
firm, the Butte Engineering Company of 
San Francisco, have had a prominent part 
in making the California Association and 
its San Francisco branch the progressive 
organizations they now are. 





J. De Blasia has been promoted to 
the position of manager of the Wire- 
less Department of the Manhattan 
Electric Supply Company, 17 Park 
Place, New York. Mr. De Blasia has 
been actively identified with wireless 
development for several years and is 
himself an expert operator. 


M. S. Wilder, formerly lieutenant in 
the Air Service, has joined the staff of 
Frank B. Rae, Jr., specialist in elec- 
trical advertising, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Emory M. Coffin has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of the Pierce 
Fuse Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Coffin was formerly with the Franklin 
Incandescent Lamp Works of the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company, from which 
concern he resigned last .October. 
B. F. Perry has been appointed Pitts- 
burgh district manager for the Pierce 
Fuse Corporation. 


The R. R. Lang Company, doing elec- 
trical contracting and engineering, has 
opened offices in Tacoma, Wash. 


Household Electrical Store 
Show at Bush Terminal 
Sales Building 


Bush Terminal Company announces 
a household electrical store show to be 
held in the Bush Terminal Sales Build- 
ing, 42d Street near Broadway, New 
York, during the month of July. The 
plan of this show is to demonstrate to 
electrical, houseware and department 
store managers the latest methods and 
best merchandise available for a house- 
hold electrical store or department. 
The exhibit and demonstration will be 
open to dealers only, both the public 
and manufacturers’ representatives be- 
ing excluded. James Taylor is manager 
of the household wares department. 





Bruce W. Palmer of the Palmer Elec- 
tric Company, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
signed his position as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Michigan State Association. 


Frank H. Golding has resigned as 
general manager of the Central Power 
Company, Canton, Ohio, to become 
local manager for the Holmes Auto- 
mobile Company. Mr. Golding was for- 
merly manager of the electric light 
companies at Rockford, Ill., and Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


The Blue Bird Co. of New England 
has established headquarters at 180 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass., as a sepa- 
rate corporation. C. W. Jones is treas- 
urer of the company and also division 
sales manager. The house controls the 
entire output of Blue Bird appliances 
in New England. 


The Atlantic Electric Company, Inc., 
428 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va., an- 
nounces that beginning March 1 it has 
gone on the basis of “wholesale only.” 
M. G. Goldback, president, writes: 
“After having conducted a combined 
wholesale and retail electrical supply 
business for a number of years, we will 
discontinue entirely our retail depart- 
ment on March 1, and beginning then 
will handle our material on a strictly 
jobbing basis, selling at wholesale only 
through electrical contractor-dealers, 
central stations, etc.” 

Franklin W. Loomis, formerly sales 
manager for the Dallas Power & Light 
Co., has joined the staff of the Society 
for Electrical Development. His many 
years of experience, covering the con- 
tracting, manufacturing and central 
station fields, will prove of great value 
in his new position. Mr. Loomis was 
at one time in business for himself as an 
electrical contractor, then in the power 
department of the Narragansett Elec- 
tric Lighting Co., from which company 
he went to the Edison Electric Ilumi- 
nating Co. of Brooklyn as power agent, 
then to the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. as salesman, after- 
ward being connected with Stone & 
Webster Management Corporation as 
commercial adviser, H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co. as lighting specialist, and the 
Holophane Co. as sales engineer. 
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What’s this? Just a mere dinner? Not by any means! 


there never was a dinner like it before. 


This pictures for you 
the first time in electrical history that the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers, the Illuminating Glassware Guild, 
and the Lighting Fixture Dealers’ Society of America sat down 


Perhaps 


to a square meal altogether in one place, namely, at the Fixture 
Market and Chandelier Show in Detroit, Feb. 9-14, and like the 
feasts of old, this banquet also had its bard. 
muse switched a high current into Charles H. Mofrichter, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and he brake into song, to wit: 


For the electrical 


Do you wish to know— 

Of the thrill that was mine, time 
after time, 

As all the men sang, line after 


line. 

“Yes, There’ll Be Co-operation” ? 
It was fine, it was fine. 

Ask some one about that Chan- 


Do you wish to know— 

Of the soft little hush that was 
put on such gush, 

That this business was _ slush, 
and all its talk mush— 

That to be a success you must 
somewhat four-flush? 

Tut! Tut! Not at the Chandelier 


Do you wish to know— 

Of old men and young, as they 
mingled among 

And gave ear to the stories of 
tongue after tongue— 

How hope sprang anew and big 
visions, too, 

Came from the Chandelier 


Do you wish to know— 

How to lighten your woes, how 
to lessen your foes, 

How to gather good fruit from 
the seed that one sows? 

Good friend, lend a hand—help 
prosper the land, 

Join in the next Chandelier 





delier Show. Show. 


how? 


Show. 





The Comstock Associate Co., Inc., of 
21 East Fortieth St., New York City, 
announces its purchase of a controlling 
interest in the W. B. Perry Electre Co. 
of 194 Livingston St., Brooklyn. W. 
B. Perry will remain’ in charge of the 
Brooklyn business. 


The Electrical Thermostat & Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000, to manufacture ther- 
mostats and other electrical apparatus 
and equipment. The incorporators are 
R. L. Jobson, J. S. Parker, F. C. Colby, 
R. F. Benedick and A. W. Baer. 


Earl E. Whitehorne, whose business 
is advertising for manufacturers and 
jobbers in the electrical industry, has 
moved his offices uptown from the 
Equitable Building, New York City, 
where he has been for several years, 
to 320 Fifth Avenue, which is on the 
corner of Thirty-second Street. Larger 
quarters were needed to take care of 
growth of business. 


The Rialto Electrical Company of 
New York City, electrical contracting, 
announces that it has moved to new 
quarters, at 77 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 


The Republic Electric Company is a 
new jobbing concern recently organized 
in Davenport, Iowa. Its offices are at 
120 East (Front Street, Davenport. 
Thomas H. Harris, general manager, 
announces that the company will oper- 
ate 100 per cent wholesale and within a 
radius of 100 miles of Davenport. Mr. 
Harris was formerly with the Post- 
Giover Electric Company, Cincinnati, 
and the Varney Electrical Company, 
Indianapolis. 


J. P. Lafferty has left the Chicago 
office of Robbins & Meyers Company to 
take charge of the St. Louis office of 
the same company, succeeding J. F. 
Galvin, who has resigned. 


The Ramey Manufacturing Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, announces that the 
name of its Simplex electric cleaner 
has been changed to the “Rayvac.” 


Fred H. Scheel, who has been super- 
intendent of the Joliet division of the 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago, has been appointed 
head of a permanent department which 
has been created to handle jointly the 
selling of securities of the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. and the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Northern Illinois at 
Chicago. 


Russell Fleron, of M. M. Fleron & 
Sons, has been elected chairman of the 
electrical supply dealers of Trenton, 
N. J., who are affiliated with the Tren- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. Hudson J. 
Shreve, of the Trenton Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, has been made vice- 
chairman. 


The Appleton Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, is issuing Supplementary Bulletin 
8-A. In the forty-four pages of the 
bulletin are listed a number of addi- 
tions to the line of “Unilets” and 
Appleton products. The bulletin is 
issued in two sizes, large and pocket 
size. Copies will be sent on request. 
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Dust-Proof Lighting Units 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A new line of lighting units, called 
“Cas-o-Lux” and manufactured by the 








Switches with Quick Make and 
Break Attachment 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


Fusible and no fuse single throw safety 
switches equipped with quick make and 
quick break attachments have been placed 
on the market by the Trumbull Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Plainville, 
Conn., in capacities of from 30 to 600 
amp. 

These switches differ from the regular 
“safety” switches made by this company 
in that no matter how the handle is 
moved from the “off’’ to the ‘‘on” position 
or vice versa the switch is said to always 
throw into the full “on” or full “off” posi- 
tion with a quick positive movement. This 
is aimed to prevent the dangerous and 
destructive practice of “jogging” or ‘‘edg- 
ing up” the motor. 

The quick action of the switch blades is 
accomplished by means of a compression 
spring working between the handle and 
the bearing to which the switch yoke is 
attached. The position of the handle and 
the spring is a positive indication of the 
location of the switch blades. 


Cassidy Company, 14 Wilbur Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y., made its first 
public appearance at the Detroit fixture 
show in February. 

The new units are of five types, all in 
12 in. to 15 in. sizes, ranging from the 
simple and unornamental type B to the 
most elaborate type G. They are designed 
for both pendant and ceiling use. Each 
unit is so designed that dust cannot affect 
its reflecting surfaces, the maker says, 
and has been tested with a pyrometer to 
insure proper ventilation. Glassware of 
low absorption power is used. There are 
designs for office, store and home use, as 
well as silk shade units in old gold and 
old rose for the dining room and bedroom. 

Each fixture is wired complete with 
porcelain socket, packed in an individual 
earton. 





One-Piece Brass Bracket 

From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A bracket made of one piece of solid 
brass is the latest addition to the “E-Z” 
wire electrical device line of fixtures man- 
ufactured by the Peerless Light Company, 
Chicago. The bracket is designed to elim- 
inate the assembling of a number of sep- 
arate pieces. “The device makes wiring 
much easier,” says the manufacturer. 
“Those who have hung fixtures Know the 
vexatious delays if the iron body is too 
long—and so of all details in the assem- 
bled bracket. The one-piece device aims 
to remedy this.” 








Searchlight with Combined 
Push Button Switch and 


Focusing Control 

From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A new searchlight for automobiles, 
called the “Liberty searchlight,’ because 
its bell-shaped body is modeled on the 
Liberty Bell from which it derives its 
name, has been put on the market by the 
Hawthorne Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturers of ‘Old Sol’ automobile 
lamps and lighting systems. The chief 
feature of the Liberty spotlight is its 
combined push button switch and focusing 
nut, which makes it possible for the 
motorist to have a long shaft of light 
with a piercing spot, or a diffused light 
covering a nearer space. A removable 
bracket with wing nut makes it possible 
to remove the lamp. A three-inch rear 
view mirror, now required in many parts 
of the country; a duplex wire for battery 
connection; and a _ special high candle- 





OLo SOL 
No 76 


power bulb are other features. The re- 
flector is silver-plated. The lamp has a 
spread of 5% in., with a front diameter 
oL 7 _ and the body is finished in black 
enamel. 





Combination Hand and Bench 
Punch 


From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


A new tool which can be used either as 
a hand or a bench punch for piercing 
regular or irregular holes in plain sheet 
metal ‘and lighting-fixture canopies or 
which can be used for certain kinds of 
pressing and stamping work has been de- 
veloped by the Parker Supply Company, 
785 East 135th Street, New York City. 

The tool is constructed on the principle 
of a press. It is especially useful for 
punching holes in canopies, shade holders, 
ceiling plates, shower plates, bowl hang- 
ers, etc., and can be used for closing 
grommets, eyelets and clinch staples and 
for stamping letters and making impres- 
sions on leather, fiber and metal. The 
stand is a permanent fixture, screwed to 
the bench. When necessary, one or more 
stands may be installed in various parts 
of the shop. The punch can be used with- 
out the stand when desired, so that it may 





be taken along for field work without re- 
moving the stand from the shop. 

The machine measures 9 in. over all and 
weighs 44 lb. Its punching capacity is a 
4 in. hole in 20 gage steel, or its 
equivalent. 








Farm-Lighting Plant 


From. Electrical Merchandising, 
April, 1920 

The Radiant Manufacturing 
Company of Sandusky, Ohio, is 
putting out a new farm home 
lighting plant with standard 
Willard storage batteries, com- 
plete with switchboard and in- 
struments, and called the 
“Radiant.” 

The standard four-cycle en- 
gine used with this new plant is 
connected directly with the gen- 
erator shaft by means of a 
counter-balanced drop _ forged 
crank, all enclosed in. a dust- 
proof case, making, it is said, a 
smooth, easy-running engine. 
The engine is also provided with 
an unusually large cooling ca- 
pacity—24 gallons—doing away 
entirely, the maker says, with 
the annoyance of overheating. 

Being small and compact, the 
plant is of interest to boat own- 
ers as well as to home owners. 
It is finished in white enamel 
with black trimmings and oc- 
cupies a space of only 18 x 22 
ee in. It weighs less than 


e 
Weatherproof Quick-Make-and- 
Break Safety Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A heavy cast-iron externally operated 
outdoor safety switch with rainproof 
cover has been brought out by the V. V. 
Fittings Company, 1910 North Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia, and is designed with 
safety features to give maximum protec- 
tion to the operator and to the circuit 
which the switch controls. 

The cast-iron box of the new switch has 
fastening lugs on the outside to insure 
rigidity and a weatherproof installation. 
The switch mechanism is the same as 
that of the type BG switches made by this 
company. These switches are obtainable 
in fusible style for N.E.C. fuses and for 
operation on alternating current or direct 
current of 250 volts. Hither 30-amp. or 
60-amp. sizes may be had in two-pole or 
three-pole styles. 








Fuse Plug with Six Lives 

From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

Six fuse _wires which may be put in 
use successively after each, is blown is 
the feature in the construction of the 
“6 in 1” fuse plug which is being made 
by the Moss-Schury Manufacturing Com- 
1226 Majestic Building, Detroit, 


the plug is loosened by partly unscrew- 
ing and then a new fuse is put in circuit 
by turning a disk to the right. 
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High-Tension Farm Substation 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A complete switching and protective 
combination suitable for service on farm 
lines up to and including 25,000 volts is 
now being manufactured by Schweitzer & 
Conrad, Inc., Chicago. The outfit consists 
of an adjustable horn-gap arrester, dis- 
connecting switch, choke coil and fuse 
mounting grouped in one single unit. 

The lightning arrester is made up of one 
adjustable and one fixed horn, the latter 
being connected to ground through a re- 
sistance inclosed in a Bakelized tube pro- 
vided with ferrules at each end, which fit 
in bronze clips, so that the replacements 
can be readily made, when necessary, 
without the use of tools. The disconnect- 
ing switch is provided with a combination 
die-formed blade guide and spring lock 
to prevent the spring from opening due to 
vibration. The choke coils are of the cyl- 
indrical type and ‘are liberally designed. 
The fuse mountings are arranged to hold 
standard Schweitzer & Conrad fuses at an 
angle of 45 deg., so that they can be easily 
removed or replaced. All iron and steel 
parts are hot galvanized or sherardized, 
while the conducting parts are made of 
high conductivity copper. 





Industrial Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


The Luminous Unit Company of St. 
Louis Brass Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is offering as its newest de- 
velopment in industrial lighting the 
“Industrolite.”’” Both reflecting members 
of the new unit are porcelain enameled. 
The supports are nickel finished. Con- 
trasted with the white porcelain is the 
dark brown of the outside of the large 
shade. Heavy construction of all parts, 
the manufacturer says, insures perma- 
nence and freedom from trouble. The 
unit is made i ntwo sizes, 75 watts and 
200 watts, 








A Lighting Unit that Eliminates 
Ceiling Shadows 


From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 

A new lighting unit designed for stores, 
banks, offices and libraries is being offered 
by the Panama Lamp & Commercial Com- 
pany, 575 Mission Street, San Francisco, 


Cal.; the Panama Electric Lamp Com- 
pany, 183 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago; and the Leco Electric Lamp Com- 
pany, 32 Union Square New York City. 

The unit consists of a cased glass blown 
bowl surmounted by a white porcelain re- 
flector. No part of the lamp is visible, and 
the unit is designed to eliminate the cast- 
ing of dark shadows on the ceiling. 





Flashlight for Talking Machine 
Records 


From Electrical Merchandising, 


April, 


1920 





To meet the need for a light upon 
records while they are being placed on 
talking machines, the Standard Accessory 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., has de- 
veloped a small flashlight, called the 
“Record Flasher,’ designed to apply to 
every talking machine made. The illus- 
tration shows this device mounted upon 
the inner side of the machine directly 
opposite the center of the record. Where 
this method is not possible, it may be 
mounted further forward upon the side 
and equipped with an angular reflector 
which directs the light backward to the 
needle on the record. The lamp may be 
kept lighted permanently or may be con- 
trolled by means of a _ spring switch 
which, when released, cuts off the light. 
A 4-volt tungsten battery is used. 





Conduit Bender 


From Electrical Merchandising, 1920 

Conduit benders with jaws curved, both 
top and bottom, so as to give great lever- 
age and allow quick and easy application 
to conduits, are being offered by the 
Rattan Manufacturing Company of New 
Haven, Conn. A piece of pipe may be 
inserted for a handle, and the shape of 
the under jaw, the maker says, permits 
short “bites” on the conduit. ° The new 
bender, it is said, eliminates any danger 
of kinking the conduit. It is being mar- 
keted for the Rattan company by Hathe- 
way & Knott, Inc., 120 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


April, 





Elevator Door Contact 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


An elevator contact to prevent starting 
the elevator when any shaft door is open 
has been developed by Cotte & Lawrence, 
27 Warren Street, New York City. 

The device consists of a swinging arm 
carrying a laminated copper contact which 
closes when a wheel projecting from the 
base of the device is pushed inward by the 
door. The swinging arm is made heavy 
as it operates by gravity when opening the 
circuit. 

The closing operation gives a wiping 
contact to insure clean surfaces. 


Table Stoves for Boiling, 
Toasting and Frying 


From 


Electrical Merchandising, 


April, 1920 





Four models of electric table stoves 
have been recenly developed by the Bes- 
tov Manufacturing Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Model 1, which is 6 in. high and 8% 
in. square, is made of uniform blue metal 
and has a galvanized top. It is equipped 
with 6 ft. of cord and a two-piece plug. 
Model 2 is made of planished metal, has 
cord and a two-piece plug. Model 3 is 
a nickeled top, asbestos covered heater 
made of steel all nickel plated, and also 
has a cord and a two-piece plug. Model 
4 is made of heavy gage steel, all 
nickel plated, and has a nickel plated 
push button switch attached to the cord 
and a two-piece plug. 

Bestov products are being marketed by 
the Electrical Sales Company, People’s 
Gas Building, Chicago, and by the Pacific 
Eastern Trading Company, Eitel Building, 
Seattle, -Wash. 





Electric Adaptor for Oil Lamps 
From Electrical Merchandising, April, 1920 


An adaptor designed to give electric tail 
light service inside the regular Ford oil 
lamps is being made by the F. A. Smith 
Manufacturing Company of Rochester, N. 
Y. The adaptor springs into the groove in 
the front flange of the oil lamp. By run- 
ning a wire to the magneto switch station 
an electric light is provided from the mag- 
neto when engine is running, controlled by 
the headlight switch. Being entirely inde- 
pendent of burner fittings, an emergency 
oil lamp is retained. The bulb is 18 volt 
for magneto use and 1.5 volt for dry cell. 
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Washing Machine with Cylinder 
and Oscillating Features 
April, 


From Electrical Merchandising, 1920 


An electrical washing machine designed 


to combine the advantages of both cyl- . 


inder and oscillating type machines has 
been placed on the market by the Al- 
baugh-Dover Company of Chicago, and is 
known as the “Butterfly.” The machine 
operates so as t@ lift, souse and flush the 
clothes in turn. In the lower half of its 
cylindrical tub is a smooth perforated 
wing dividing the tub into two compart- 
ments. Clothing is placed in each of 
these compartments. When started, the 
tub rotates forward and backward and 
the wing lifts the clothes in each com- 
partment out of the water and _ souses 
them again, thus giving the action of the 
cylinder machine. While the clothes are 
being lifted, part of the water in that 
compartment cascades over into the other, 
and flushes the clothes in that compart- 
ment just as they are flushed in the 
oscillating type machine. By this method, 
the manufacturer says, the clothes are 
= dipped and flushed 35 times a min- 
ute, 


The frame of the machine is of gray 
iron; the cylindrical tub of copper tinned 
on the inside; and the wringer is of the 

















reversible swinging type equipped with 
ball bearing rolls and safety release, 
Power is transmitted by direct shaft ac- 
tion from the motor through a safety 
clutch to a worm drive. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 








The Hayes Electric Company of De- 
troit, Mich., which recently opened a 
new branch store at Saginaw, has 
opened another store on Campau 
Square, Grand Rapids, Mich. This store 
will also deal exclusively in electrical 
appliances. S. H. Davis is manager of 
the Grand Rapids store. The Hayes 
company is planning to open more retail 
stores in other cities. 


Geer & Moore, Inc., recently organ- 
ized in Rochester, N. Y., to manufac- 


North Carolina, with headquarters in 
Charlotte, will be the sales representa- 
tive for the company from the Rich- 
mond branch. 


Joseph H. Towle and T. A. Calhoun 
have formed a new company known as 
Towle & Calhoun, which will be located 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., and will act as 
distributers of the Willys farm-lighting 
outfits throughout western Michigan. 
Mr. Towle has severed his connection 
with the Railway Improvement Co., 


Dannenhauer, Inc., is the firm name 
of a new Wilmington, Del., electrical 
concern, on West Tenth Street. It has 
been started by William A. Dannen- 
hauer, for eight years a member of 
the sales force of the Wilmington & 
Philadelphia Traction Company, who 
recently gave up his position as sales 
manager to enter business for himself. 
Mr. Dannenhauer will carry electrical 
household appliances, specializing in 
washing machines, ironing machines, 
dish-washing machines, refrigerators, 
and electrical utensils. Mr. Dannen- 
hauer outlines his policy as follows: “I 
plan to make it a business which will be 
to the public’s benefit as well as mine. 





Speaking of Sales Conventions—the Sales Staff of Electrical Merchandising and the 
Electrical Trio Held One, too, Last Month. 














The outside staff of the McGraw-Hill Electrical Trio—ELectTRICAL 


Sisson, vice-president Guaranty Trust Company; 











MERCHANDISING, Electrical World and the Journal of Electricity— 
has been growing and expanding so rapidly these last few months 


Earnest Elmo 
Calkins and R. P. Clayberger, of Calkins & Holden, Inc.; H. 
Moore and Wm. A. Thompson, of the American Newspaper Pub- 


that Advertising Director Howard A. Lewis decided to get all the 


lishers’ Association; E. F. 


Meyer, of Ruggles & Brainard! oe ake 


boys ir for a three-day sales convention at the Pennsylvania B. Merritt, General Manager Scribner’s Magazine, and U. S. 
Hotel, New York City, March 11-13. Besides talks by members Welsh, of the New York Tribune. 
of the McGraw-Hill organization, including Vice-Presidents F.. M. The men of the Electrical Trio staff in the photograph are 
Feiker and J. Malcolm Muir, there were addresses by Francis‘ H. the following from the business and editorial organizations: 
1. E. Bacon 8. G. Jordan 15. G. E. Conkling 22. W. K. Beard 29. H. A. Lewis 

2. M. W. Perinier 9. O. H. Caldwell 16. F. Foster 23. C. L. Funnell 30. H. W. Knowles 

3. J. H. Francis, Jr. 19.. P. "TS. Coburn 17. G. H. Perkins 24. H. W. Mateer 31. R. M. Nichols 

4, A. C. Davison 11. J. M. Rodger 18. S. A. Dennis 25. J. Mason 32. B.C. Prouty 

5. G. H. Duffield 12. H. W. McGraw 19. F. M. Feiker 26. Wm. Handley 33. V. T. McGrane 

6. J. H. Sawyer 13. W. Gillett 20. A. E. Clifford 27. R. Beard 34. L. C. Spake 

7. J. E. Johnston 14. A. P. Hirose 21. F...M. Cockrell 28. C. M. Lindsay 

Other ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING men not shown in the picture are: 

3. N. Clarkson Robert Sibley rank > Ti Sr. P. A. Schoch 


itapar Kobak 


Norman Macbeth 


cab alee 


Earl E. Whitehorne 





ture and deal in electrical equipment. 


The directors are Maurice F. Geer, 
Stewart L. Moore, Jr., and William H. 
Burr. 


The Southern Electric Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., has opened a branch in Rich- 
mond, Va., at 1104 East Cary Street. 
Howell R. Weisiger will have charge 
of the Richmond branch. Mr. Weisiger 
will be assisted in the buying and sell- 
ing end of the business by Harry Rodg- 
ers. John R. Baer, who formerly rep- 
resented the Southern Electric Co., in 


New York City. He was formerly with 
the People’s Railway Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
and the Springfield Railway Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Calhoun has 
b2en connected until recently with the 
Deleo Light Co. 


The Premier Service Company is the 
name of a new electrical retail store 
recently opened at 878 Flatbush Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, under the managership 
of Thomas W. Bolger. Mr. Bolger was 
formerly an agent for the Premier 
vacuum cleaner. 


I am going to make an effort to furnish 
the very best of service that is possible, 
in supplying the public with the most 
approved electrical devices and main- 
taining a repair service that will 
answer every demand made upon it.” 


Folmer Hansen, electrical dealer, of 
Elk Horn, Iowa, has opened a branch 
store at 522 Chestnut Street, Atlantic, 
Iowa. Mr. Hansen plans to carry in his 
new store a full stock of electrical sup- 
plies and household equipment, includ- 
int farm lighting plants. 








